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SOME RECENT EXAMPLES. 

A PHYSICIAN of New York city who spent the month 
of August of last year at the headwaters of the Aroos- 
took River in Maine, where excellent fishing was en- 
joyed with 3%lb. trout, found himself in a rich game 
country. He saw at least a hundred deer, two caribou 
and five moose; and was so close to one of the moose 
that he “spanked it with a paddle.” But not a shot 
was fired. The excursion was for fishing; it was not 
one to kill even incidentally game in the close season. 
Commenting on this, a correspondent remarks: “It is 
refreshing to know that here was at least one sportsman 
who could resist temptation to violate the laws of the 
State of Maine.” 

Unstinted credit is due such right living in the woods, 
but it would be a mistake to consider this instance unique. 
The record may rather be taken as typical of the rule 
of conduct observed by an increasing proportion of fish- 
ermen who go into the woods in summer. That rule is 
to observe the laws of the land, the laws of nature, and 
the obligations imposed by one’s self-respect.’ We could 
match the record of the New York man with that of 
others. There was Mr. W. H. Wesson, of Springfield, 
Mass., who spent two months in the Maine woods last 
summer and refused to take firearms on the trip, inas- 
much as “there would be no game in season, and no 
use for a gun.” And there was Mr. Fred Gould, of Bos- 
ton, who went moose calling in Maine on the night of 
October 14, before the opening of the season, and went 
without firearms, since the purpose of the enterprise was 
to call and see the moose, and not to shoot it. The 
calling was entirely successful; for Edgar Harlow 
brought the bull so near that the men, being unarmed, 
were with good reason frightened. It is a pleasure to 
add that on the night of the 16th Mr. Gould got his 
moose. 

The rule of strictly and cheerfully observing the laws 
obtains in growing degree with sportsmen and guides 
in every important hunting district. Testimonies to this 
effect come not from Maine only, but from the Adiron- 
dacks, Minnesota, North Carolina, and in fact wherever 
residents and visitors are learning for themselves by 
practical, personal observation, experience and thinking 
the homely lesson of supply and demand. We are quite 
likely to have wrong impressions on this subject, because 
we perhaps hear and read more about the law-breakers 
who are censured in print than about the multitude of 
the law-abiding, concerning whose correct conduct in 
field and camp no chronicle is made, It is thus re- 
garding sportsmen in some measure as it is with In- 
dians, for the majority of people never hear anything 
about the red man except in connection with some In- 
dian trouble, for which reason they get the notion that 
the savage is always on the rampage. There is in this 
town a daily paper which makes a specialty of chronicling 
the shortcomings of clergymen, and those who get their 
notions of the clergy from reading this journal are not 
more mistaken in their estimate of the character of men 
of the cloth than one might be regarding sportsmen in 
the field, if his judgment concerning them were based 
wholly on the frequent reports of game law violations. 

The man who sets out to be a law unto himself, and 
to kill wantonly and beyond reason, in these days is quite 
likely to find rebuke where it is little expected. They 
tell a story of a visiting angler at a well-known Maine 
camp, last summer, who, finding the fish in abundant 
supply, caught so many that there could be no possible 
utilization of them for food; and quantities were thrown 
away. When the camp proprietor expostulated with 
the guest and urged him not to kill fish for waste, the 
reply was in substance that there were plenty of trout, 
the guest paid his board, and he proposed to do as he 
pleased. The rejoinder was in the nature of an ulti- 
matum; the man was given his passports and early next 


morning took passage on the first outgoing buckboard. 
Such stand by a camp keeper is to be applauded. If 
proprietors generally would adopt the same course they 
would find the sentiment of anglers and shooters abun- 
dantly strong to sustain them. An assertion of the rights 
and obligations of decency commands respect in the 
woods as well as out of them. 

In a different way, but none the less effectively, did a 
Southern host curb the wanton conduct of certain North- 
ern guests, who were bent on beating the record for 
quail. There were birds galore on his territory, but when 
once he had taken the measure of the killers for count, 
he took pains to guide them to such localities as he 
knew to be barren of game, and persisted in this treat- 
ment until, disgusted at their successive failures to score, 
the deluded shooters packed off bag and baggage. 


—_— 





AUDUBON, 


THE name of no American naturalist is so well known 
as that of John James Audubon; yet this does not mean 
much. Persons interested in science know his name well. 
Those best equipped in general literature know of it, 
but even to these last it has but little meaning. It is a 
name and little more. Most of those who hear it recog- 
nize it as familiar, and try to remember what Audubon 
did, but cannot. And yet, “the greatest monument 
erected by art to nature’—the “Birds of America’”—was 
builded by Audubon. 

Even of those reasonably familiar with ornithology in 
America, but few realize the vastness of the work which 
Audubon accomplished, and fewer still comprehend at 
all what this accomplishment involved. When Audubon 
began—though all unconscious of the task—the labors 
which culminated in the “Birds of America,” the country 
was utterly new; the War of the Revolution was not 
long past, there were no means of communication or of 
travel. Railroads and telegraphs were still far in the 
future. If one wished to go anywhere, he walked, or 
rode on horseback; if he desired to communicate with 
his friends in any part of the country, he sent a mes- 
senger. 

Traveling on foot, Audubon crossed and recrossed the 
United States from the Mississippi River to the At- 
lantic coast, collecting with his own hands and for him- 
self the birds of his beloved country. Without pecuniary 
means, yet with a family whom he tenderly loved, he was 
forced to devote much of his time to the support of his 
dear ones. In the face of difficulties which we cannot 
comprehend, with labors that are now incalculable and 
against natural dangers that are no longer known, he 
fought his way from absolute obscurity to the position 
which he longed to reach and gained the pinnacle of 
fame, which was his highest ambition. 

As we turn over the great pages of his wonderful work, 
which contains 435 plates, representing 1,035 figures of 
birds, all of life size, we realize what this man accom- 
plished, and yet we wonder more and more that one 
man should have been able to do so much. Yet such 
was his unfailing energy that no sooner was one task 
completed than he turned eagerly to another. The fer- 
vor that animated his brush later drove the “iron pen” 
which gave us the “Ornithological Biographies” and 
the “Synopsis.” Toward the close of his long life he 
worked with the same energy on the “Quadrupeds of 
North America,” which he did not live to see com- 
pleted. 

The results of his work were his own and accom- 
plished by himself; he owed nothing—except kindness 
and sympathy—to any one outside his own family. If 
he received some species of birds collected by natural- 
ists attached to expeditions to the further West, these 
were so few as to be insignificant compared with the 
great total. How widely different his from the work of 
the naturalist of to-day, whose collecting expeditions 
scour the utmost limits of the continent and bring back 
material by the carload. 

In the life of Audubon—as indeed in the lives of most 
great men—there is a Jesson that may well be laid to 
heart. The example of industry, cheerfulness, and never 
failing tenacity of purpose, which marked his long career, 
is worthy of emulation, and the name of John James 
Audubon may fitly be cited as an example for every 
young American. 

As among naturalists to-day the name Audubon stands 
for American ornithology, so for us all it may well sym- 


bolize that energy, endurance and singleness of pur- 
pose which we are proud to consider characteristics of 
the true American. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


Compared with the prices which have been paid at 
former sales the sums paid for the early edi- 
tions of Walton’s Compleat Angler sold in this 
city last week were low. The first edition, London, 
1653, brought $240; second edition, 1655, $67.50; third 
edition, 1661, $37.50; fourth edition, 1668, $50; fifth edi- 
tion, 1676, $25. This Walton set illustrates the ways of 
book collecting; for having been gathered, after long 
and patient searching and waiting and watching, into the 
possession of one individual, they are now dispersed 
again to different collectors. Making a library of an- 
gling books is like angling itself: the satisfaction in pos- 
session comes only after the uncertainty and protracted 
effort of the pursuit. There have been angling libraries 
sold in bulk, when one could on the instant possess 
himself of what it had taken years and years to bring 
together; but such a cold check-book transaction gives 
one neither the interest of pursuit nor the zest of cap- 
ture, to say nothing of the thousand and one diversions 
in the gentle art of angling. 





One of the best ducking marshes on the James River 
in Virginia is owned by New York sportsmen, who visit 
it annually in their yachts. As the time they spend 
there is inconsiderable, and as the preserve is prolific of 
game all through the season, it is further utilized for 
market hunting, being leased to professional shooters 
who ship their game to market. The rent exacted is 
$300 a year, and it is recorded that on one occasion 
with two shots the hunters gathered in ducks which 
netted them $120 toward paying the rent for the season. 
The industry is remunerative and the arrangement profit- 
able to all concerned. The sportsmanship of hiring out 
the preserve for market shooting is not ‘conspicuously 
in evidence at first glance, yet it does not differ so 
greatly from the practice pursued at some Atlantic coast 
ducking clubs whose members market their game by 
the barrelful. In each: instance it appears to be a con- 
sideration of $300 more or' less. 





There are some astonishing figures in recent returns 
presented to the Dominion Parliament, showing the 
amount of Indian earnings for the last year. According 
to these statistics the Indians of Canada received as pro- 
ceeds of the fisheries $450,270.85; and as earned by hunt- 
ing $408,318.83. The statement “earned by hunting,” as 
our long-time Quebec correspondent, Mr. J. U. Gregory, 
tells us, is to be understood as including all furs, wher- 
ever sold, to the Hudson’s Bay Company or others. In 
these days, when we are all talking about the oblitera- 
tion of wild creatures, this annual fur catch of more than 
$400,000 for Canada is significant of an enormous native 
supply, all the more remarkable since the fur industry 
has been carried on for so many decades. 





It was not generally understood last season that the 
close term of five years for deer in. Greene, Sullivan, 
Ulster and Delaware counties in this State had expired, 
and knowledge of the fact was kept very close by all 
interested in giving the game a chance to establish itself. 
The district game protectors were instructed not to 
advertise the open season, and in every way pains were 
taken to discourage hunting. Some deer were killed, 
but the number was small, and probably the supply was 
not matérially lessened. In the last session a measure 
to extend the close time for another five years was 
adopted, and this has just been signed by Governor 
Black. 


The red deer put out by M. Menier, the French choco- 
late manufacturer, on the island of Anticosti, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, have apparently multiplied, although 
at the time the last advices from the island were re- 
ceived at Quebec so much of the territory had not been 
visited that an approximate calculation could be made. 
More moose will be taken to Anticosti. The availability 
of the island for a great game preserve is yet to be 
demonstrated. 


The largest tarpon taken on the West. Coast this sea- 
son fell to Mr. W. Ashby Jones, of Richmond, who cap- 
tured on April 19 at Fort Myers a fish of 7it. 3in,, weigh- 
ing 18slbs, xk af Aeice'iabahe AE ueetdotiea os Relea 
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Just About a Boy.—X. 


Turee days had passed since the boats had crawled 
up against the current of the little Western river until 
they grounded against the hot edge of a great sandbar. 

Just here the river swept around in a broad curve, 
washing and cutting away the bluff on one side and 
forming the bar on the other as the aggressive current 
advanced. 

A fine open growth of timber back of the bar made 
a good camp ground, and a clear spring boiled up 
through the gravel to supply the est of water. 

The white canvas, more or less stained by camp usage, 
had gleamed among the trees these three days, and fur- 
nished a home for the boy and me when we came in 
from our rambles through the enchanted woods or 
floated back in the black canoe with the aater that for- 
ever passed by, steadily, resistlessly moving on, on, on. 

Where it came from, where it went, were two things 
to which we gave no thought. It was always there, 
and it was the home of the fish, the ducks and the many 
other things that made life a day of joy for us. 

Strange things came down on the ever moving current; 
some went by, some stranded on our sandbar and fur- 
nished a moment of wonderment and vague conjecture 
as we saw them—and left them there. 

There were fragments of stone on the bar too, rocks 
that were strangers in the prairie country, and a con- 
stant source of wonder to the boy, who continually 
brought them into the tent to ask heir history. Some- 
times I had to wonder with him, and could give no in- 
formation, because the rock was a stranger to me too—a 
stray pebble that had started—where? 

At times the youngster would toss a bit of water- 
smoothed stone down beside me, drop to the ground 
himself and stretch on his stomach, his chin resting on 
his crossed arms, and broad hat tilted back while he 
waited and listened to the probable history of the fire- 
born, ice-milled, water-moved bit of rock that had trav- 
eled hundreds of miles and stranded on “agate bar” 
for the boy to find. 

This rock lore was full of mountain voices, tales of 
the great, lonely country that basked in the sun to the 
westward; stories of the ruins of that part of the world 
called “bad lands;” of crystal streams that hid flakes of 
gold in their sands and trout in their waters; of pine 
woods where wild animals roamed; and of other talk 
of the wilderness. 

It was just the beginning of Indian summer when we 
camped by the sandbar, that delightful time in the year 
when one may dream all day and every day; and it had 
its effect on the boy. ; 

He was preoccupied, thinking, dreaming, looking into 
the haze that dimmed the western horizon. 

“Say, less take a trip to the mountains, will yeh?” 

He had decided on a plan of action, and wanted my 
indorsement and company. 

I smiled, lighted my pipe and sat down for a talk. I 
had already seen the backbone of the continent and the 
withering, soul-killing country where the gray sdge 
grows, where the loafer wolves howl like lost souls, 
where the ghoulish buzzard floats in the clear air, where 
death lurks in the water and the blistered, alkali-strewn 
ground. 

All afternoon I sat there and told the boy of this lost 
country and of the great hills that pierced the sky to 
the west of it while he listened and dreamed. 

“Less go, will yeh?” he said when I had finished. 

“Less get the outfit together ‘n’ light out this fall. 
I'm tired of this old level country where they ain’t any- 
thing only th’ river ’n’ the’ woods, 'n’ juss catfish. I 
want to git up amongst th’ rocks 'n’ snow 'n’ pine 
woods—'n’ I’m goin’ too.” 

“Well, if you're set on going, we had better wait till 
spring, so the grass will furnish feed for the horses, any- 
how. You can’t travel far out there in the fall when 
the grass is dead and the water holes all dried up. Then 
again, you would no more than get to the hills before 
you would have to hurry back to get home ahead of 
the snow.” 

“Guess yer right,” he answered, with a sigh. “Haff to 
wait, I reckon. Will yeh go in the spring, shore?” 

“Unless something turns up this winter to prevent it, I 
will go in the spring and stay all summer if you like 
We can take along a prospecting outfit and maybe locate 
some color worth working too; there is plenty of it in 
the hills, if you can find it, and it will give us an excuse 
for going anyhow.” ° 

So it was settled there by the little Western river, 
settled and all winter left for anticipation, which I have 
begun to think is more real pleasure than the trip, 
whether it be around the world or only an afternoon off 
for fishing. 

The boy could always find some new interest hovering 
over the country we were to visit, and the questions he 
asked were as many and varied as the cottonwood leaves 
that sang in the breeze over our heads. 

First it was to be a wagon and team, then this would 
be abandoned as the superior advantages of a pack horse 
outfit were discussed; then the limited capacity of such 
an outfit would throw his opinion back to the wagon 
idea again. 

So the discussion. went, back and forth and back 
again, until I said: “Let’s go fishing and let the trip 
rest while we are in camp. We've got all winter to 
think it over, and when the time comes we'll be ready all 
right, and with the right kind of an outfit too.” 

“Yep, reckon we sure will,” he answered, as he gath- 
ered up the rods and canoe paddles and got ready for 
a short ‘hour of enjoyment before night should put out 
the light of the sun. 

“They must be some mighty nice places out there ’n 
th’ mountains,” said the boy, as we drifted and cast 
our minnows toward the rocks along the bank where 
we knew the big pike-perch balanced and waited. 

“T’ye always wanted to see the mountains ever since 
I first heard about ’em, an’ I got a idee I. could juss live 
round ’mongst them rocks ’n’ trees ’n’ things all th’ 
ress 0’ my life "thout botherin’ a heap about anything 
niuch. 





“Gee! they muss be high. Less see—12,000 feet—how 
much is a.mile? Five thousand two hunnerd n’ eighty— 
that’s right—into 12,000—that’s twice and about a quar- 
ter over, ain’t it? Gee! Juss think! Two mile ’n’ a 
quarter straight up ’n-th’ air! Whew! Say, that’s as 
far’s fr’m town clean to th’ stone quarries down th’ 
river. I bet them red clouds ain’t that high right now. 
Must make a feller feel kinder queer like to git up that 
high ’n’ look down, don’t it?” 

“Weil, it would perhaps if you could look straight 
down, but you must. remember that the hills begin to 
rise a long way from the peaks, and the country up there 
isn’t so much different from any other rough country 
until you get to the pinnacles. Then it is mostly rocks 
piled up into needles and gashed and split into cafions 
that make it pretty hard to get through; the rest of it is 
only one hill piled on top of another for miles.” 

“Huh! Pictures o’ mountains don’t look that way. 
They look like they run right up from a flat country like 
this—that is, generally they do.” 

“Well,” I replied, “when you are twenty or twenty- 
five miles away the hills look that way too; but they are 
different when you get there.” 

“Kin you ride—gee! I got a whale, I guess.” 

A big “spickerl” had coupled on to the boy’s hook 
and cut further discussion about the mountains short 
for the evening, for the sun was gone and there was 
only a red glow in the western sky when the big fish 
came in over the side and quivered in his last gasp on 
the bottom of the canoe. 

“Less have him for supper, will yeh?’’ asked the young- 
ster as he surveyed the catch. 

“All right, I’m fish hungry myself, and he will make 
a good supper for both,” I answered. 

“Yep, less go to camp an’ git him a-sizzlin’.” 

Rods were tucked away in the canoe, and the whis- 
pering paddles crooned a lIwllaby as the black canoe 
cut the surface of the river, wrinkling the red and gold 
reflections of the sunset into a thousand scintillating 
prisms of color that flickered from the brown sands of 
Agate Bar to the blue shadows reaching out from the 
foot of the bluff across the stream. 

As the glow faded from the sky and the blue-black 
shades of night came on, our little fire burned merrily 
and grew hot and red against the night, half illuminat- 
ing the white tent and penciling the overhanging cotton- 
wood limbs in lines of light. 

The big pike sputtered and grew brown, the coffee 
complained and bubbled against the hot sides of the 
pot, and other things gave odors to whet the outdoor 
man’s appetite, until we sat down to a hungry, healthy 
man’s fare there by the silent river, at the end of another 
day that we had lived—one day in a life that has passed 
to the shades of recollection now, for that was long ago, 
and in a country that has now become only a part of 
the traditions of what was once the great, limitless West. 


Ex Comancno. 


Yukon Notes.—V. 


An Outfit for the Yukon. 


An outfit for the Yukon should include everything 
necessary for a year’s sojourn in the country. It should 
contain no unnecessary articles, and yet be adapted for 
a great variety of conditions, ranging in component 
parts from gauze netting and mosquito oil for summer 
use to face masks of fur or buckskin and the heaviest 
winter underwear. 

Of course individual requirements and preferences 
vary, and every man will make up his outfit in accord- 
ance with his own ideas. 

I shall only attempt to give a few general hints gained 
by personal experience in the hope that some of these 
may prove of interest and profit to campers out. First 


I shall say something about camp outfit as distinguished 
from personal outfit. ; 


Camp Outfit. 


The main essentials of the camp outfit are tent, stove, 
bedding and cooking utensils. he average party for 
the Yukon trip last year numbered about four men. This 
was a good number, for four men can handle such boats 
as were commonly used to good advantage, and make 
and break camp with expedition. Large parties are hard 
to manage, for there are apt to be as many minds about 
any question of importance as there are men, and pool- 
ing of interests and cliques are the result, while with 
smaller parties the camp work is greatly increased for 
individual members. 

A party of four should have two or three tents. One 
10x12 wall tent of heavy duck, and two small, light A 
tents, would be a good combination. It is very import- 
ant that both light and heavy-weight tents be included 
in the outfit, the former for traveling and prospecting 
and the latter for use when a stop of any duration is 
made. The heavy tent is practically a necessity for 
camping on the ocean side of the passes leading to the 
headwaters of the Yukon, where it requires something 
considerably above the average to keep out the continual 
soaking rain, and it is also very desirable for occupancy 
at the time of going into winter quarters. Such tents 
retain the heat very much better than light-weight ones. 
And if the peak is low and the base banked with earth 
or snow, one can be perfectly comfortable in them in 
the coldest weather, while the cabin is building. 

During the latter part of November and first of De- 
cember we were very comfortable in a tent at a time 
when the thermometer for a good many consecutive days 
hung between the sos and 60s below zero. The sides 
and back of the tent were banked with snow and the 
roof was covered with extra canvas. We had selected 
a spot in a dense growth of small spruce trees with low- 
reaching boughs, where we were completely sheltered 
from the wind, The first twenty-four hours the tent 
was somewhat chilly, for it took that length of time to 
thaw out the intensest rigor of the poles and base logs 
and surface of the ground; but after that we could get the 
place as warm as the hot room of a Turkish bath by the 
scientific firing of our little Yukon stove. The greatest 
hardship was. starting the fire in the morning. often 
went to bed with my gloves on and extra drawers out- 
side my pants (for I like to. be. comfortable, 


and I was comfortable, and never lost any 
sleep worth mentioning; but starting that fire in- 
volved the exposure of the nicely warmed upper por- 
tion of my body and the baring of my hands. Shavings 
had been prepared the night before, and all that was 
necessary was to throw down the blankets, roll over on 
my elbow, light a candle (for it was dark, and we-would 
never have gotten up if we had waited for broad day- 
light), open the stove door, push in the shavings and 
kindling, and apply the flame of the candle to the draft 
hole in the front. Then I would roll back again into 
bed and cover my head with the blankets and blow my 
numbed fingers to start the circulation for a while, till I 
thought the fire was well under way, when another sortie 
was in order for the purpose of adding more wood. 
Soon the stove would be puffing away like a locomotive 
engine, and the draft cover on the front rattling at a 
lively gait, and we knew that our faithful little friend 
was a glowing cherry red on the firebox end, and that 
we could get up and undress for breakfast with perfect 
comfort. < 

In cold weather we reversed the usual »rocess— 
dressed to go to bed and undressed for breakfast. Our 
heaviest clothing was reserved to sleep in. Much less 
was required when exercising outdoors or sitting in the 
heated tent. 

On our sledge journey out to the coast we had to 
travel without stove and tent, because we had made the 
mistake of not providing’ a light-weight tent that could 
be carried without overburdening ourselves too much. 

The chief discomforts of this journey, which lasted a 
month, were not being able at any time to get thorough- 
ly warmed up by external heat—a luxury which one 
must be deprived of to fully appreciate—and not being 
able to bake bread or cook other dishes very satisfac- 
torily. I had enough of flapjacks and grease cakes and 
frying-pan bread in that month to last my natural life- 
time, and never want to travel again without some kind 
of a baker. 

The peaked A tents may be built very light, and at 
the same time shed the rain fairly well, on account 
of the steep pitch of the roof. I saw one 7ft. tent, made 
of some oiled material—linen, I think—that the owner 
told me only weighed 7lbs. Most oiled tents are heavy, 
but this one was not, and seemed to be just about as 
near perfection as could be, for it was waterproof and 
windproof. 

In summer the roofs of wall tents are sometimes paint- 
ed black. This is to enable the occupants to sleep, for 
for several months it is daylight in the Klondike region 
practically the twenty-four hours. Wall tents and A 
tents should be constructed with a rope along the peak, 
so that they may be pitched without the use of a ridge 
pole if desirable. Sometimes standing trees may be 
utilized for pitching tents so arranged, and under any 
circumstances the problem is very much simplified. Near 
the summits of the passes ridge poles cannot be obtained, 
and if wsed have to be packed several miles. 

The stove which is all but universally used in this 
country is one originated in Juneau, but obtainable now 
at any of the outfitting points on the Pacific coast. It 
is known as the Yukon stove, and though built in a great 
variety of sizes and styles, conforms in the main to one 
general pattern. This is a sheet-iron stove about twice 
as long as it is broad or deep, without legs, 
and having a firebox at the front’ and oven 
with over and under draft at the rear end. The 
best stoves are asbestos lined. Some are made 
to fold for convenience in carrying. The smaller 
sizes weigh about 25lbs., and the price is in the neigh- 
borhood of $5. Parties coming up the river on the ice 
during the winter often knocked out the partition sepa- 
rating the oven from the firebox, making the stoves 
lighter and permitting the use of longer wood. These 
stoves were only used for heating the tent, and all that 
was desired was a mere shell that would hold the fire 
and conduct the smoke outside. They were very light, 
and I saw one that only weighed 8lbs., including the 
stovepipe, Stovepipes are often made to telescope and 
fit inside the oven or firebox. These pipes, however, 
are generally small, and sometimes in a day or two 
become. clogged “with soot and refuse to draw. The 
larger sizes are more satisfactory. 

Another style stove (procured by our party in Vic- 
toria) had for the oven a drum-shaped affair interpo- 
lated between the first two joints of the stovepipe. This 
gave more fire space and was an advantage in many re- 
spects, but the combination was a nasty thing to pack, 
and I would never choose such a stove for use when 
traveling. 


It is well to make sure when buying: your stove that 
you have enough pipe to go up through the roof of 
your tent. It sometimes happens that not enough is 
supplied, and lacking it stakes must be driven into the 
ground for supports, or some similar arrangement made. 

There was a vast variety of opinions on the trail as 
to the position the stove should occupy in the tent. In 
the smaller tents the stove was frequently set up directly 
in the middle of the tent; just inside the door. One of 
the front corners of the tent, however, was more fre- 
quently chosen. Stones are generally used to raise the 
stove up from the ground. , Some support is required, 
for otherwise the firebox will set fire to the vegetable 
matter in the ground underneath. 

The mess kit and cooking utensils supplied with the 
Buzzacott outfit are of particular value to the 
Klondiker, for they are easily packed and are arranged 
to nest in the least possible space. Lacking these, the 
cooking outfit is frequently carried in a wooden mess 
box. ften there is a set of nesting pails arranged to 
fit the oven of the stove. At times when even the slight- 
est weight is a serious objection, as in sledging parties, 
the mess box is done away with and the utensils carried 
in a sack. The outfit should include three or four gran- 
ite ware covered buckets—four, six and eight-quart—and 
at least two frying pans. A good, big mixing pan for 
bread making is also desirable, though it is possible to 
get along by using a gold pan instead for this purpose. 

As for supplies, beans, bacon, flour and. tea are the 
staples. Almost as essential are sugar, salt, baking pow- 
der and dried fruits. Then come oatmeal, rice, corn- 


meal, evaporated potatoes and onions, raisins (a good 
thing—asibs. are enough for a year). 
Soup extracts, including dessicated vegetables, con- 
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densed milk (evaporated cream is good, but spoils after 
being frozen), canned butter (get the 2lb. hermetically 
sealed tins), coffee and cocoa, smoked beef, hardtack 
and dry salt pork. Many other things may of course 
be added; but most of the above articles are essential. 

The Canadian Mounted Police had an oatmeal biscuit 
prepared for dogs that was mighty good eating for men. 
It did not freeze, and was just the thing for lunch on a 
winter’s day. Then there was a kind of egg powder, 
put up in Seattle, that’struck me as being a good thing, 
though I did not have a chance of trying this. 

_The hardtack should be put up in 5lb. tins; the salt, 
sugar, tea and coffee in oiled waterproof sacks or tins; 
and the fruit should also be similarly protected. In 
fact oiled sacks are good for all the articles named. A 
wetting is more to be feared for the sugar than any other 
one article, for no matter what precautions are taken 
afterward it is sure to continue to lose weight by leach- 
ing. It is bad enough with salt, but salt can be dried. 
Flour never wets through, and in a solb, sack only 5 or 
6lbs. is caked by an all-round wetting. This caked flour 
may be eaten, though it is of course impossible to get 
baking powder into it or bake raised bread. Oatmeal 
and cornmeal sour after a wetting, and beans must be 
dried before they swell. Fruit may be saved by drying 
within a reasonable time. Properly cured bacon can 
stand repeated wettings without deteriorating in quality. 
The baking powder requires especial care, as it is very 
susceptible to the presence of moisture and easily loses 
its leavening qualities. 

For bedding furs should always be taken. One can 
get along in summer very well with blankets, but they 
will hardly answer for the intense winter cold. I have 
slept between 6olbs. of good quality blankets and had 
to wear gloves to keep my hands from freezing. In that 
Arctic cold blankets seem porous, “like so much mos- 
quito netting,” as Frank Slavin expressed it, and adding 
to the pile over you seems to do very little good. If a 
man relies on blankets alone he must pack around a 
tremendous weight of them when traveling in winter, 
and more blankets means less food. 

Fur robes, on the other hand, possess the maximum 
of warmth with the minimum of weight. The skins of 
the smaller animals, such as lynx, fox, badger, wolf and 
rabbit, are preferred to such heavy skins as those of 
bear, deer or buffalo. Lynx and rabbit skin robes are 
perhaps held in the highest esteem. The latter is the 
lightest of all furs. The rabbit skin robes were procured 
from Indians through the Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
were made of the skins of the Northern hare, cut into 
narrow strips and woven together double, in such a 
way that the fur faced outward on both sides. One can 
push his fingers through these robes anywhere, and yet 
they seemed effectually to keep out the cold. The own- 
ers assured me that they were comfortable “lying out” 
in 50-below weather, and other members of the parties 
with which they traveled said that these men never 
seemed to mind the cold at night, and slept better than 
any one else. 

At first I could scarcely credit this, as the robes were 
very light (a 6ft. square robe weights only glbs.), and 
often they were neither covered nor lined, and it seemed 
as though the cold could easily penetrate the meshes; but 
after seeing them in use and talking with Hudson Bay 
men who had been accustomed to them al! their lives, 
I had to change my opinion. The Hudson Bay men 
believe in using the robe without covering or lining, as 
they say it is warmer that way. They acknowledge, 
however, that if a man is at all particular as to his ap- 
pearance this will not do, as the hairs come out in the 
worst kind of a way. Generally they are lined with 
blanket material, though in one case silk was used. 

These rabbit skin robes are very cheap, but were hard 
to get in the Yukon last year. The cost is in the neigh- 
borhood of $10. The lynx skin and other robes were 
much more expensive, the price varying of course with 
the primeness of the fur. Coyote skins make good 
robes, and these may be had at very reasonable prices. 

The robe should be of good size. While one 6ft. 
square is large enough under some circumstances, a 
robe 6xoft. or 8x9 is better. The Canadian Mounted 
Police require a robe 8xoft, in size. 

Sleeping bags are good for use under favorable con- 
ditions, but they are hard to dry out, and this is a seri- 
ous objection in the Arctic climate of the Yukon. A 
single night will make the bedding very icy, for one 
has to sleep with his head covered, and the breath con- 
geals. Blankets soon become as stiff as boards, and 
constantly gain in weight. Then too, when turning in 
for the night this ice in the bedding must be thawed 
out to some extent by bodily heat before the tempera- 
ture inside becomes very conducive to sleep, 

Waterproof sleeping bags of the best type, such as 
the Kenwood, are excellent for use in the fall, and at 
times when the thermometer does not drop much below 
zero. 

In connection with the general outfit I should like 
to say a word in praise of the folding canvas boats we 
took along as a part o1 our outfit. ile I should not 
recommend the use of such boats as freight carriers, on 
account of the necessity of mooring them off shore 
when the load is left in over night, I think they cannot 
be excelled for pros ing or hunting or trips: where 
only a em outfit is carried. Canvas boats will stand 
an incredible amount of rough usage and banging on 
rocks, but a hole will very soon be worn through the 

bottom if they are left resting on a rock or with the 
bow drawn up on a gravelly beach. When they cannot 
be anchored out clear of shore the boats must be 
unloaded and afterward carried up on the beach. 

Our boats were a large size reka model, made by 
the Acme Manufacturing Co. They were only raft. long, 
but they had 44in. beam and were 23in. high, bow and 
stern. Amidships they were 15in. high. Eureka boats 
are built on a canoe model, and are excellent sea boats, 
and when not loaded too heavily they row very easily. 
We shot the Cafion and White Horse Rapids with these 
boats half decked, and carried from 350 to 45olbs. of 
freight. This load was necessary to steady the boats 
and keep them from tossing the rower out. With it 
ot cnae be handled to perfection. The worst pitch 
of White Horse Rapids was avoided by running the 
boats into quieter water near the west bank. Our boats 
were the smallest that ever successfully shot these rapids, 


and the only ones, I believe, that went through with a 
single cccupant. The boats are very readily put to- 
gether or taken apart, and two when folded may be 
packed on a horse’s back at one time. 

J. B. Burnuam. 


Sport in Spain. 
Correspondence of Forest and Stream. 


It has been said. that the public taste for bull-fighting 
is dying out in Spain. I believe the opposite to be the 
fact! Among the first things I read in Madrid was an 
article about a project to bring an enormously large 
and powerful elephant from the Zodlogical Garden at 
Amsterdam to Madrid, and pit him against a tiger, a 
lion, a white bear, and against five bulls. 

The town was covered with flaming posters of the 
approaching “corrida”—six bulls from the famous “gan- 
aderias” (pasturages) of the lineal descendant of Co- 
lumbus. 

I know of no more magnificent spectacle than a bull 
fight. As to its morality, or its influence on a nation 
of amateurs at this sport—that for the moment I will 
not discuss. 

Those who believe that the sport is dying out should 
see such crowds as Rennyson and I beheld streaming 
from “la Puerta del Sol,” filling the wide avenue, “Calle 
Alcala,” and finding place in the circus with its room 
for 12,000 spectators. Everybody who can hire a wagon 
or a mule drives or rides at the greatest speed of which 
his animal is capable, in clouds of dust amid a hubbub 
of yelling. 

The driver is seated on the shafts, his legs dangling 
among the mules’, which he can conveniently whip; and 
in the carryall are as many boys and girls as can be 
seated, or hang on by their eyelids, chattering like mag- 
pies. It’s a country circus and a Fourth of July multi- 
plied by a thousand. 

The mules and donkeys are decorated with all sorts of 
ribbons, tassels and streamers. 

The day of the “corrida” is a holiday for everybody. 

A peasant and his wife astride on muleback—he carry- 
ing his “escopeta” (gun) slung on the shoulder—are 
coming in from the country; others are on tiny little 
donkeys, the riders’ feet almost scraping the ground, 
like the pictures one sees in illustrated Bibles of loco- 
motion in*Palestine; long wagons like hayricks, to 
which are harnessed six gayly and festively decorated 
mules; and such is the crush for seats that, to be sure 
of them, we took our tickets in advance. 

Every ticket is numbered and every seat is “reserved”; 
there are six great doors, and the people take their places 
without confusion. When we arrived the arena was full 
of people who had been looking at the bulls in the 
“toril.” A detachment of soldiers enters the arena, and 
executing a half pivot swing, sweeps the crowd out. 

The bulls are suggestively bellowing; acquaintances 
are calling to each other across the arena, which is large 
enough for a regiment of cavalry to maneuver in; ladies 
are plying their fans, making a rustling, sibilant sound 
like 10,000 butterflies; students in groups are shout- 
ing their college songs. 

One of their number asks a dignified old gentleman, 
just arriving, what time it is. He gives the hour, and 
they shout in chorus “Gracias,” nearly startling the old 
fellow out of his wits, and everybody laughs—except the 
old gentleman. 

A brass band discourses excellent music; 
throw oranges to purchasers in every } 
deftly catch ‘in their hats the “cuartos” thrown in pay 
ment. Ah orange goes astray, knocks off a man’s silk 
hat; there is a grand general laugh, but the hatless one 
is furious. : 

The audience commences to pound with their canes; 
the students sing: “Time’s up.” : 

The ‘“alcalde” (mayor), who presides, takes his chair 
in the box of the “Ayuntamiento” (City Councils) be- 
side the Royal Box. A lady faints, and instantly the 
12,000 people are on their feet, standing on the benches. 
A fellow with a speaking trumpet which makes a noise 
like a clap of thunder calls to a friend on the opposite 
side. Excitement runs high, the minute approaches, the 
noise is immense—a sullen roar—12,000 voices mingled. 

The music ceases; at a trumpet sound four mounted, 
armed guards enter the arena and slowly ride round it, 
inspecting if all is right, every barrier closed, the ground 
in perfect condition. 

welve thousand spectators look at the “alcalde’s” box 

—the silence is absolute. 

The band strikes up; the gate under the Royal Box 
opens, and the “cuadrilla,” all the “toreros” in gala 
costumes, enter in procession. 

They are greeted by an immense explosion of ap- 
plause. First come the “primas spadas’ (swordsmen) 
dressed like Figaro in the “Barber of Seville,” followed 
by “banderilleros,” “capeadores,” “picadores” and “chu- 
los.” It would much exceed my limits to describe their 
costumes; every color and material, satin, silk, velvet, 
laces, fringes, ribbons, all increasing the harmonious ef- 
fect. 

I can imagine nothing more Olympian than their 
march around the arena. It was a blend of a military 
review, a band of masqueraders and cowboys. They 
march with military precision, stop before the mayor’s 
box and salute. e “alcalde” throws down the key 
to the bull stalls (“toril’’), and all go out of the ring, 
except the “picadores,” mounted and armed with long 
lances, and some “capeadores,” with their red and yel- 
low capes. All eyes are fixed on the gate where the 
bull will enter—the silence is deathlike—the bulls bel- 
low, the blindfolded horses tremble; the “picadores” 
show some anxiety and settle themselves more firmly 
in their saddles and poise their lances; the trumpet 
sounds, the gate opens, an.enormous bull, head and 
tail erect, rushes into the arena, and 12,000 throats sim- 


ly yell. : 
My friend Rennyson, who had never seen a bullfight, 
turned pale. I confess shivers chased each other up and 
down my back. The bull rushed like an avalanche at the 
first “picador,” who stuck his lance in its neck, but did 
not stop it; the bull struck the horse Se lifted 
him and the “picador” bodily from ‘the ground, tossed 
them lightly from his horns against the barrier, then 
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rushed at the second horse and the third with almost 
identical results. The three horses were killed in less 
than a minute. Then the bull ran out to the middle of 
the arena, horns and nose covered with blood, snorting, 
pawing, and looking at the people as if to say: “Any- 
thing more I can do for you?” 

Everybody howled like a band of demons. 

The “chulos” (servants) ran and helped up- the 
wounded “picadores,” took the saddles and bridles off 
the dead horses, and to save the “picadores” who are 
struggling to free themselves from the poor animals 
the “capeadores” run round the bull flaunting their red 
flags in his face, provoking and taunting; he runs after 
them in a whirlwind of dust, butts his head in his fury 
against the barrier, paws, bellows, again attacks the dead 
or dying horses, tries to fly over the barrier, and runs 
about frothing mad round the ring. 

In the meantime other mounted “picadores” have 
posted themselves at intervals, and when the bull per- 
ceives them he rushes at them frothing with fury. 

The “picador” jabs his lance into his shoulder and 
succeeds in holding him at bay. The bull leaves him 
and attacks the next horseman. 

Thunders of applause reward the “picador’s” success- 
ful resistance. The poor, disemboweled horses were dis- 
gusting to see. 

At a trumpet call all the “‘picadores” gallop. out of 
the ring, and “chulos” cover pools of blood with sand. 

Now comes the poetry of bullfighting, if I may be 
allowed so to explain myself. I mean the “banderil- 
leros.” .Their duty is to stick an arrow about 18in. 
long, and ribbon-decorated, having a barbed point, in 
each side of the bull’s neck. To do this trick grace- 
fully he posts himself about twenty paces in front of 
the “toro,” and then by gesticulating with his arms 
provokes the animal, who rushes at him; the “ban- 
derillero” with lightning swiftness fastens an arrow 
in each side of his neck, and springs aside out of danger 
with the nimbleness of a panther. 

Should his foot slip, or he miscalculate the distance 
or hesitate, he would be speared like a fish. The bull 
bellows with pain, snorts and jumps, pursuing his tor- 
mentors, who, running for their lives, clear the barrier 
and are safe. Another man with “banderillas” enters 
the ring, plants two more arrows, and after him a third 
man does the same; the bull, pursuing, jumps the bar- 
rier after his tormentors, and bellowing, screaming hor- 
ribly, is in the corridor pounded with canes by the front 
seat spectators; then he runs round the corridor head 
up, looking at the crowd defiantly, and is at last chased 
again into the arena. 

All the spectators stand up, aid wildly gesticulating, 
yell like madmen, The “banderilleros” and “capeadores” 
renew the attack: one twists his tail, another blinds 
him by throwing his “capa” over his horns, a third 
using his lance as a spring pole jumps over. the bull’s 
back, then throws his lance at the animal’s, feet, in which 
it becomes entangled, and the bull snaps it like a pipe 
stem as he runs. All this was done with the grace of a 
dancing master, with the rapidity of a sleight-of-hand 
performer, while the people enjoyed, laughed and ap- 
plauded. The “toro,” now at white heat of exaspera- 
tion, is considered “ripe for slaughter.” 

a comes the solemn part of this barbarous spec- 
tacle, 


The trumpet sounds, and the “prima spada” (swords- 
man) enters the arena, having in the one hand the 
“spada,” in the other the red flag attached to a stick, 
presents himself before the mayor’s box, takes off his 
cap and makes the “alcalde” a speech in which he as- 
sures him of his homage and determination to kill the 
bull or die in the attempt. 

Tossing his cap in the air, he advances resolutely to- 
ward the bull. Now is the struggle! A young man 
of perhaps twenty-five, dressed like a dancing-master, 
silk leakiaas and slippers, alone, with no defense but 
a small, thin sword, against the terrible brute with 
horns sharp as poignards, exasperated with pain, blind- 
ed by wrath, looking hideous, frightfully bloody. But 
the eyes of the vast, ee excited multitude are on 
him, and 6,000 pretty hands of the sefioritas will applaud 
him. 

The bull, head down, swift as an arrow, plunges at 
him, the “spada’”’ jumps aside straight up in air, heels 
together, and is rewarded by thunderous applause. The 
audacious “torero” advances again, taunts the bull with 
his “‘muleta” (red flag), which he flaps around his head 
and between his horns, lets it fall and ae it up while 
the monster is charging on him; attacks the quadruped 
ten times, and each instance escapes certain death by a 
quick jump aside. : 

The supreme moment has arrived—the audience yells: 
“Que lo mate! Que lo mate!” (kill him!) g 

he “espada” stops, assumes a tragic pose, shakes his 
flag, holds his sword horizontally; a stillness of death 
reigns, the people appear as so many stones; the bull 
rushes; we see the silver flash of a sword, the poor 
thing staggers, falls on his knees, belching blood, and 
from every throat comes an infernal, ene yell, fol- 
lowed deafening plaudits and cries of “Bueno! 
Vival” The tumult is indeseribable; all are standing 
up, gesticulating wildly; cries are universal; it is mo- 
mentary insanity; the ladies wave their handkerchiefs, 
clap their hands; the band strikes up; the scene is past 
painting. The “spada” is again a hero! 

The spectators throw him cigars, hats, canes, purses, 
opera glasses—anything they have in their hands. Prep- 
arations for the next slaughter are begun; nothing 
stops the “sport,” not even the death of a “torero.” 

n this “corrida” we saw six bulls and twenty-one 
horses killed in the space of two hours and a half. 

Rennyson was amused, frightened, disgusted. Near 
us were children with their mothers, who laughed, ap- 
plauded and screamed with delight. Such sights would 
fill'an American lady with supreme disgust, but drew 
the plaudits from the grand Spanish ladies who graced 
the occasion. : 

Who can analyze the matter psychologically? You 
are horrified beyond measure with the atrocious bru- 
tality of killing the horses; you are astonished and 
delighted with the beauty of the display, and the won- 
drous agility, the charming fearlessness of the perform- 
ers; you feel as if you would faint when seeing the 
blood of the disemboweled horses; you yell and ap 
plaud the marvelous courage, the matchless dexterity +° 
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the “spada,” who faces and dominates an enraged ani- 
mal who kills a lion, a leopard, or a white bear. 

Like poets, “toreros’”’ must be born, not made, if you 
will pardon such dusty platitude. The “primas spadas” 
are the nerves of the nation. They are better paid than 
their Secretary of the Treasury, more popular, with the 
people than their Premier, or their greatest orator; they 
are idolized by the ladies, bowed to by the society lead- 
ers; frequent the most select circles; are received at 
court; they have their carriage and splendid horses; 
their photographs, oil paintings and statues are dis- 
played everywhere in the shops, placed on fans, figure 
on handkerchiefs. They are the true heroes of Spain. 

Explain it for me if you can, for to my mind the 
enigma is complete. 

I asked my friend Réennyson what he thought about 
it. “Don't let’s talk about it, for I am disgusted, wearied 
out, and feeling as if I wanted to sleep for about two 
weeks.” Such was the expression of feeling on his part. 

Mayor W. W. HastIinoGs. 


A Letter from Lake Okeechobee. 


OxEEcHOBEE—‘Great Water’—is well named, for 
while of comparatively limited area, in appearance it is 
almost boundless. Three-fourths of its shores are fringed 
with a belt of saw grass varying from one to six miles 
wide; the other fourth of the lake shore is composed 
of a dense forest of cypress, the water flowing freely 
through grass and among trees until it is hard to say 
where land stops or lake begins. We have sailed entirely 
around the lake, and have found very few places where 
one can land dry shod. 

There seems to be an abundance of fish. Big-mouth 
black bass, goggle-eye perch and bream, and leather-~ 
back turtle, are in evidence, while gators are an un- 
known quantity. I had a little experience with one of 
the biggest the other day. Perhaps I'd better tell you 
about it. 

It was over in Chezy Bay. I. had paddled across and 
up into a little cave amgng -some large cypress trees. 
The water was quite deep, but everywhere covered with 
a dense growth of the cow lily. I had forced the canoe 
well into the mass, when alongside, and not more than 
oft. from the canoe, there came to the surface the largest 
alligator I have ever seen. He came up very slowly, 
parallel to the canoe. ,As his eyes came to the surface 
he saw me, and slowly milled around until his head was 
pointing to the bow of the canoe; then he began to swell 
up and rise still higher out of water. His size was enor- 
mous, and I think his girth would equal that of a large 
ox. I had a large double gun loaded with heavy shot, 
I reached for the gun; then I stopped to think. My 
thoughts were something like this: “I can lift the top 
of your head with one barrel, and then you'll kick; and 
then where will I be? If I should escape getting 
my back broken I couldn't swim in all this tangle of lily 
pads.” And I very quietly left the gun alone, took my 
paddle, and very, very carefully backed out of the vi- 
cinity. Perhaps that was not just the way to do, but 
I have always been satisfied it was best. 

I have seen but few birds around the lake; beyond a 
few rookeries of cormorants there is a dearth of bird life. 
Deer and turkeys are fairly plenty now, and a few hum- 
mock and cat squirrels. 

Altogether my impressions concerning the lake are 
disappointing. 

One thing we certainly had a surfeit of, and that was 
rough water. I have done a good bit of sailing in my 
time, and I am of the opinion that Okeechobee can get 
up the meanest and nastiest little chop sea; and can do 
so on the least provocation, of any body of water twice 
the size that I am acquainted with. 

All of which reminds me that I must tell you of how 
we made our last harbor on the lake. We had been run- 
ning for some time before a strong easterly wind; a good 
breeze at first, it had gradually increased until at sunset 
it was blowing half a gale. We were looking for shel- 
ter. Ahead and on either bow was a heavy cypress for- 
est. We thought to run in as close as possible, anchor, 
and ride it out. As we neared the trees we discovered 
an opening and decided to run in if we could get in. 
We were soon at the little gap, and driven by the now 
furious wind dashed in between two immense trees, with 
room enough, but none to spare. But the old man was 
at the helm, S. was on the bow, and Charley was shak- 
ing in his shoes. It was terribly exciting for a moment. 
No one knew how much water was under us, no one 
knew how many roots and stumps were in our way; 
but on we drove.’ “Luff!” luff it is! “Steady! steady! 
Keep off—hard up—stand by for a jibe!” And presto! 
all was still as death. We had run out of a furious gale 
into a perfect little basin, surrounded on all sides by 
tall trees, its waters scarcely rippled by a breath of the 
storm king that so furiously howled outside. 

“Down jib! Let go anchor! Down mainsail!” And 
here we are, in as perfect a little harbor as ever glad- 
dened the heart of a storm-tossed sailor. 

All through that night we could hear the wind howl 
outside. The thunder and lightning was almost inces- 
sant, while the rain fell in torrents; but we were safe. 
After supper and the usual smoke, with a story or two 
thrown in, we sought our little beds, and if we did not 
sleep much we rested safe and secure in our little tree- 
sheltered harbor. 

With the morning came fair weather, and with a cor- 
dial good-by to our little haven we stood down the lake 
for the canal and home. TARPON. 





Many readers of the Post are personally acquainted 
with the venerable Samuel Sanders, of Schroon, who 
is one of the old-time hunters and trappers. Mr. Sanders, 
who is a blacksmith by occupation, has in the course 
of his long life made 126 bear traps and caught or killed 
g2 bears. As a maker of bear traps he stands at the 
head among Essex county blacksmiths, and as a bear 
trapper he ranks next to our peerless Elijah, who is 
spending the happy evening of a hunter’s life under the 
eden of Mt. Raven, after having killed 150 bears.— 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., Post. 


Glatuyal History. 
Audubon and His Journals.* 


NEARLY fifty years have elapsed since the death of the 
great artist-naturalist who is undoubtedly the most wide- 
ly known of the ornithologists of America; and until 
now no adequate history of his life has ever been writ- 
ten. Two lives of Audubon have been published, both 
being incorrect, inadequate and so unsatisfactory. We 
have now, thanks to the naturalist’s granddaughter, Miss 
M. R. Audubon, a life which is as complete as anything 
we can ever hope to have, and which shows us, after the 
lapse of all these years, not so much Atidubon the 
naturalist, the artist or the traveler, as Atrdubon the 
man. 

The material comes to us almost exclusively from his 
own writings, and chiefly from journals kept by him, 
in which the happenings of his life were set down from 
day to day during his absence from his family for perusal 
by his beloved wife and later by his sons. These journals 
together with a great mass of other material have been 
brought together with loving labor and untiring in- 
dustry extending over several years by Miss Audubon, 
and the material has been used by her with rare judgment 
and with most effective skill, and so she tells us the story 
of her grandfather’s life. 

The year of Audubon’s birth is usually given as May 
5, 1780, though it is probable that the real date is earlier. 
He was born on the plantation of Mandeville, on the 
north shore of Lake Pontchartrain, in Louisiania, his 
father being a French admiral, and his mother a Spanish 
creole. He lost his mother early in life, in one of the 
local uprisings of the slaves in Santo Domingo, and was 
early taken to France, where his father was in active 
service. As a boy he was tenderly cared for and greatly 
spoiled by his stepmother, for whom he always felt the 
warmest affection, and who is constantly mentioned 
in his writings. Happily his father was of sterner mould, 
and learning at last how completely the boy was his own 
master sent, him away to school. 

When about eighteen years of age, the troubles of 
France led to his being sent to America, where he took 
possession of a farm known as Mill Grove, which be- 
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longed to his father. Here his time was spent in shoot- 
ing, fishing and athletic exercises, and it was here that 
he met Lucy Bakewell, whom he married a few years 
later, and who survived him for many years. Unques- 
tionably a great part of Audubon’s success in life was 
due to the steadfastness with which he was believed in, 
encouraged and assisted by that noble woman. 

Some of the best years of Audubon’s life were ostensi- 
bly devoted to commerce, and it was often his part to 
furnish the capital for various enterprises where other 
people attended to the business. The results of this 
course to Audubon’s pecuniary fortunes were disastrous. 
The naturalist in fact spent much of his time in the forest, 
studying the birds that he was afterward to paint and 
to write about. He had no taste for business, he had even 
no interest in it, except so far as the making of money 
was necessary to the comfort of -his dear ones, 

It was in the spring of 1826 that Audubon sailed for 
England to set on foot, if possible, the publication of his 
great work on birds. His success there is well known, 
and is delightfully told in the journals which begin this 
work, for most of the earlier volumes of Audubon’s jour- 
nals have been lost, But the European journal from 1826- 
29, the Labrador journal, 1833, and the Missouri River 
journals, 1843, remain to us, and are given here, illus- 
trated with many hitherto unpublished portraits of the 
naturalist, and together with two of Madam Audubon 
and two each of his two sons, pictures of his residences 
and unpublished sketches of the birds that he drew. 

Following the Missouri River journal are to be found 
the episodes which are printed in the original edition of 
the “Birds of America,” together with one that has 
not been before printed. . 

Much of the material found in the journals, bearing 
on the habits of birds and mammals and on various sec- 
tions of this country, is of course found also in the 
works on birds or the quadrupeds of North America, 
since in these journals are inscribed the field notes from 
which the volumes were written. The material is abun- 
dant, and it is all quotable. We take from the Missouri 
River journals (August, 1843) a few paragraphs about 
the buffalo in those days: 

“Although I have said much about buffalo running, 
and butchering in general, I have not given the particular 
manner in which the latter is performed by the hunters of 
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this country—I mean the white hunters—and I will now 
try to do so. The moment that the buffalo is dead, three 
or four hunters, their faces and hands often covered with 
gunpowder, and with pipes lighted, place the animal on 
its belly, and by drawing out each fore and hindleg fix 
the body so that it cannot fall down again; an incision 
is made near the root of the tail, immediately above the 
root in fact, and the skin cut to the neck, and taken off 
in the roughest manner imaginable, downward and on 
both sides at the same time. The knives are going in 
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all directions, and many wounds occur to the hands and 
fingers, but are rarely attended to at this time. The pipe 
of one man has perhaps given out, and with his bloody 
hands he takes the one of his nearest companion, who 
has his own hands. equally bloody. Now one breaks 
in the skull of the bull, and with bloody fingers draws out 
the hot brains and swallows them with peculiar zest; an- 
other has now reached the liver, and is gobbling down 
enormous pieces of it; while perhaps a third, who has 
come to the paunch, is feeding luxuriously on some to 
me disgusting looking offal. But the main business 
proceeds. The flesh is taken off from the sides of the 
boss or hump bones, from where these bones begin to 
the very neck, and the hump itself is thus destroyed. The 
hunters give the name of “hump” to the mere bones 
when slightly covered with flesh; and it is cooked, and 
very good when fat, young and well boiled. The pieces 
of flesh taken from the sides of these bones are called 
filets, and are the best portion of the animal when prop- 
erly cooked. lhe forequarters, or shoulders, are taken 
off, as well as the hind ones, and the sides, covered by 
a thin portion of flesh called the depouille, are taken 
out. Then the ribs are broken off at the vertebra, as 
well as the boss bones. The marrow bones, which are 
those of the fore and hindlegs only, are cut out last. The 
feet usually remain attached to these; the paunch is 
stripped of its covering of layers of fat, the head and the 
back bone are left to the wolves, the pipes are all emptied, 
the hands, the faces and clothes all bloody, and now a 
glass of grog is often enjoyed, as the stripping of the 
skins and flesh of three or four animals is truly very hard 
work. In some cases when no water was near, our sup- 
per was cooked without our being washed, and it was not 
until we had traveled several miles the next morning that 
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we had any opportunity of cleaning ourselves; and yet, 
despite everything, we are all hungry, eat heartily, and 
sleep soundly. en the wind is high and the buffaloes 
run toward it, the hunters’ guns very often snap, and it 
is during their exertions to replenish their pans that the 
powder flies and sticks.to the moisture every moment 
accumulating on their faces; but nothing stops these 
daring and usually powerful men, who the moment the 
chase is ended leap from their horses, let them graze, 
and begin their butcher-like work.” 
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“Mr. Culbertson tells me that these animals can endure 
hunger in a most extraordinary manner. He says that 
a large bull was seen on a spot half way down a preci- 
pice, where it had slid, and from which it could not 
climb upward, and either could not or would not descend; 
at any rate, it did not leave ‘the position in which it 
found itself. The party who saw it returned to the fort, 
and on their way back on the twenty-fifth day after, they 
passed the hill and saw the bull standing there. The 
thing that troubles them most is crossing rivets on the 
ice; theit hoofs slip from side to side, they become fright- 
ened and stretch their four legs apart to support the 
body, and in such situations the Indians and white hunt- 
ets easily apptoach and stab them to the heart or cut the 
hamstrings, when they become an easy prey. hen in 
large gangs, those in the center are supported by those 
on the outposts, and if the stream is not latge, reach the 
shore and readily escape. Indians of different tribes hunt 
the buffalo in different ways; some hunt on horseback 
and use arrows altogether; they are rarely expert in re- 
loading the gun in the close race. Others hunt on foot, 
using guns, arrows or both, But I will give you the man- 
ner pursued by the Mandans. Twenty to fifty men start, 
as the occasion suits, each provided with two horses, one 
of which is a pack horse, the other fit for the chase. They 
have quivers with from twenty to fifty arrows, according 
to the wealth of the hunter. They ride the pack horse 
bare-back, and travel on till they see th® game, when 
they leave the pack horse and leap on the hunter, and 
start at full speed, and soon find themselves amid the 
buffaloes, on the flanks of the herd, and on both sides. 
When within a few yards the arrow is sent, they shoot 
at a buffalo somewhat ahead of them, and send the arrow 
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the leader of the herd will be restless at the sight of the 
precipices, and if the fence is weak will break through 
it, and all his fellows follow him, and escape. The same 
thing sometimes takes place in the pen, for so full does 
this become occasionally that the animals touch each 
other, and as they cannot move the very weight against 
the fence of the pen is quite enough to break it through; 
the smallest aperture is sufficient, for in a few minutes 
it becomes wide, and all the beasts are seen scampering 
over the prairies, leaving the poor Indians starving and 
discomfitted. Mr. Kipp told me that while traveling from 
Lake Travers to Mandans, in the month of August, he 
rode in a heavily laden cart for six successive days 
through masses of buffaloes, which divided for the cart, 
allowing it to pass without opposition. He has seen 
the immense ptaitie back of Fort Clark look black to 
the tops of the hills, though the ground was covered with 
snow, so covered was it with these animals; and the 
masses probably extended much further. In fact it is 
impossible to describe or even conceive the vast multi- 
tudes of these animals that exist now, and feed on these 
ocean-like prairies.” 

Audubon’s expedition to the motith of the Yellowstone 
was made for the purpose of collecting the materials for 
the “Quadrupeds of North America,” the joint work of 
himself and his two sons together with Dr. Bachman. 
The record of this trip, except as it appears in the 
“Quadrupeds,” was wholly lost until the summer of 1806, 
when it was discovered by Miss Audubon and her cousin 
Miss M. E. Audubon in the back of an old secretary. 
The value of the discovery can hardly be overesti- 
mated, 

After his return from the Missouri River trip, Audubon 
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in an oblique manner, so as to pass through the lights. 
If the blood rushes out of the nose and mouth the ani- 
mal is fatally wounded and they shoot at it no more; 
if not, a second and perhaps a third arrow is sent be- 
fore this happens.” 

The method of capturing buffalo in pounds, by Black- 
feet, Gros Ventres and Assinaboines—the primitive In- 
dian way—is given in the following language: 

‘These pounds are called ‘parks,’ and the buffaloes 
are made to enter them in the following manner; The 
park is sometimes round and sometimes square, this 
depending much on the ground where it is put up; at 
the end of the park is what is called a precipice of 
some 15ft. or less, as may be found. It is approached by 
a funnel-shaped passage, which, like the park itself, is 
strongly built of logs, brushwood and pickets, and when 
all is ready a young man, very swift of foot, starts at 
daylight, covered over with a buffalo robe and wearing 
a buffalo head dress. The moment he sees the herd to 
be taken, he bellows like a young calf and takes his way 
slowly toward the contracted part of the funnel. imitating 
the cry of the calf at frequent interval§’ The buffaloes 
advance after the decoy; about a dozen mounted hunters 
are yelling and galloping behind them, and along both 
fanks of the herd, forcing them by these means to enter 
the mouth of the funnel. Women and children are placed 
behind the fences of the funnel to frighten the cattle, and 
as soon as the young man who acts as decoy feels sure 
that the game is in a fair way to follow to the bank or 
precipice, he runs or leaps down the bank, over the bar- 
ricade, and either résts or joins in the fray. The poor 
buffaloes, usually headed by a large bull, proceed, leap 
down the bank in haste and confusion, the Indians yel- 
ling and pursuing till every bull, cow and calf is im- 
pounded. Although this is done at all seasons, it is 
more general in October and November, when the hides 
are good and salable, Now the warriors are all assembled 
by the pen, calumets are lighted, and the chief ‘smokes 
to the Great Spirit, the four points of the compass, and 
lastly to the buffaloes, The pipe is passed from mouth 
to mouth in succession, and as soon as this ceremony 
is ended the destruction commences. Guns shoot, ar- 
rows fly in all directions, and the hunters being on the 
outside of the inclosure destroy the whole gang before 
they jurmp over to clean and skin the murdered herd. 
Even the children shoot small, short arrows to assist 
in the destruction. It happens sometimes, however, that 
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remained at his home on the banks of the Hudson River 
in New York until his death in January, 1851. Old resi- 
dents of that section of the city still remember the tall, 
white-haired old man, and the romantic surroundings of 
his home. 

The character of Audubon as depicted in these jour- 


nals, and so revealed in the free, frank manner 
in which one would show himself to his im- 
mediate family, is very different from the  esti- 
mate usually had of him. He is often’ repre- 


sented as mercurial in temperament, vain, fond of display, 
careless and thoughtless of others. Certainly when writ- 
ing of his daily life for his wife to read he shows none 
of these characteristics. Though passing easily from 
depression to cheerfulness, his naturally volatile charac- 
ter received the balance which it needed from his en- 
thusiasm for nature and his great love for his wife. As 
a very young man he had a young man’s faults, but as 
soon as the responsibilities of a family were assumed he 
grew in steadiness and in seriousness. Tender hearted 
he always was—ready to sacrifice himself to others and 
to empty his pockets on the relation of any plausible tale 
of woe. He was a character in fact of great sweetness 
and sensibility, childlike in his simplicity, in his enthusi- 
asm and in his impulsiveness, an ardent worshipper 
of nature and passionately devoted to his family; but 
withal scene of a singleness of purpose, which, after 
he had once discovered what was his real object in life, 
led him to press steadfastly onward to the goal toward 
which he had set his face. 

It might not have been difficult for a biographer with 
this material before him to have injected into it so much 
of himself as materially to have changed the pleasing and 
the true picture found in these pages. Discretion such as 
has been shown in this task by Miss Audubon no doubt 
arose in part from her true appreciation of the character 
of her grandfather and her enthusiasm for his work. 
These gave her a keener eye and a sharper discrimination 
than might have been had. by one who was not connected 
by blood .with Audubon the naturalist. 

In preparing this work Miss Audubon has had the 
valuable assistance of Dr. Elliott Coues, who has con- 
tributed many zodlogical and other notes which add 
much interest to. one aspect of the work, and render it 
more complete. . : 2 

The mechanical part of the book is quite beyond crit- 
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The Wild Pigeon. 


Our records of this species during the past few years 
have referred, in most instances, to very small flocks 

and generally to pairs or individuals. In The Auk for 
July, 1897, I recorded a flock of some fifty pigeons from 
southern Missouri, but such.a number has been very 
unusual. It is now very gratifying to be able to record 
still larger numbers and I am indebted to Mr. A. Fugle- 
berg, of Oshkosh, Wis., for the following letter of in- 
formation, under date of Sept. 1, 1897: “I live on the 
west shore of Lake Winnebago, Wis. About 6 o’clock 
on the morning of Aug. 14, 1897, I saw a flock of wild’ 
pigeons flying over the bay from Fisherman’s Point to 
Stony Beach, and I assure you it reminded me of old 
times, from 1855 to 1880, when pigeons were plentiful 
every day. So I dropped my work and stood watching 
them. This flock was followed by six more flocks, each 
containing about thirty-five to eighty pigeons, except 
the last, which only contained seven. All these flocks 
passed cver within half an hour. One flock of some fifty 
birds flew within gun shot of me, the others all the way 
from 100 to 300yds. from where I stood.” Mr. Fugleberg 
is an old hunter and has had much experience with the 
wild pigeon, In a letter dated Sept. 4, 1807, he writes: 

“On Sept. 2, 1897, I was hunting prairie chiokens near 

Lake Butte des Morts, Wis., where I met a friend who 
told me that a few days previous he had seen a flock of 
some twenty-five wild pigeons and that they were the first 

he had seen for years,” This would appear as though 
these birds were instinctively working back to their old 
haunts, as the Winnebago region was once a favorite :lo- 
cality. We hope that Wisconsin will follow Michigan 
in making a close season on wild pigeons for ten years, 
and thus give them a chance to multiply and perhaps 
regain, in a measure, their former abundance. 

In Forest AND STREAM of Sept. 25, 1807, is a short 
notice of “Wild Pigeons in Nebraska,” by W. F. R. 
Through the kindness of the editor he placed me in cor- 
respondence with the observer, W. F. Rightmire, to 
whom I am indebted for the following details given in 
his letter of Nov. 5, 1897: ‘I was driving along the high- 
way north of Cook, Johnson county, Nebraska, on Aug. 
17, 1897. I came to the timber skirting the head stream 
of the Nemaha River, a tract of some forty acres of wood- 
land lying along the course of the stream, upon both 
banks of the same, and there feeding on the ground or 
perched upon the trees were the passenger pigeons I 
wrote the note about. The fiock contained seventy-five 
to one hundred birds. I did not frighten them, but as I 
drove along the road the feeding birds flew up and joined 
the others, and as soon as I had passed by they returned 
to the ground and continued feeding. While I revisited 
the same locality, I failed to find the pigeons. I am a 
native of Tompkins county, N. Y., and have often killed 
wild pigeons in their flights while a boy on the farm, 
helped to net them, and have hunted them in Pennsyl- 
vania, so that I readily knew the birds in question the 
moment I saw them.” I will here take occasion to state 
that in my record of the Missouri flock (Auk, July, 1897, 
p. 316) the date on which they were seen (Dec. 17, 1896) 
was, through error, omitted.—Ruthven Deane, in Auk. 


Wild Pigeons of the Northwest Coast. 


Cuamporc, Ore.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 
issue of March 26, about wild pigeons: Would say 
they have not all gone the way of the buffalo, as they 
arrive here in good numbers during the month of May 
and stay with us until November. ‘I have seen flocks 
with from 200 to 300 birds together, and I killed up- 
ward of 150 last fall. Their principal food here is berries, 
of which their favorite is the salmon berry, although 
they eat all kinds of berries, as well as grain. We can 
always kill enough to go around at the numerous min- 
eral springs which abound in the Willamette Valley, 
when they are here. When they leave us I do not know 
where they go, neither do I believe they breed here, as 
I have never found their nests or young ones. 

Capt. JAcK. 

[The bird here described is not the passenger pigeon, 
commonly known in books as the wild pigeon (Ectopistes 
migratorius), but the band-tailed pigeon (Columba fas- 
ciata), a bird common on the Pacific slope, but extend- 
ing eastward into Colorado. ] 


An Adirondack Wildcat. 


A Boonvitte, N. Y., reader sends us this story from 
the March number of the Northern Tribune: “For 
the first winter in many years wildcats have been numer- 
ous along the Fulton Chain. Bill Harwood, an old-time 
Adirondack guide, was around last week with his head 
and arms done up in bandages, as evidence, of the willing- 
ness of a wildcat to fight when in close quarters. Har- 
wood and his big deerhound Spot had been making a 
tour of the lakes for winter game when they were caught 
in a snowstorm on Black River Mountain near Rocky 
Point. They camped for the night in a shack left by a 
party of surveyors. Along in the morning Harwood was 
awakened by the barking of the hound, Turning over 
in his blankets he saw the shining eyes in a corner of the 
shack. Harwood knew it was a wildcat. The cat had 
crawled to the entrance when the hound leaped ahead 
and blocked the way out. A terrible battle followed. The 
cat leaped for the hound and literally tore the dog in 
shreds. Then the decayed trees holding the shack fell 
over the entrance and the cat and Harwood were literally 
penned in to fight a duel to the death. The odds were 
plainly with the cat, for Harwood’s gun had fallen with 
the brush outside the shack. He was crawling to reach 
the weapon when the cat came down upon him, tearing 
its claws through his face and down his right arm. if 
the cat had followed the attack immediately the battle 
would have been over there and then. Harwood’s life 
was saved by luck and a clever idea. As the cat leaned 
back for a second attack Harwood fell forward. His 
hands struck a box of red» pepper, which he had brought 
with his provisions. Quick as thought he snatched a 
handful of pepper, and arising threw it at the head of the 
cat. The aim was good. The cat was blinded until Har- 
wood could crawl outside and reach his rifle. Then he 
dropped under the edge of the shack, and locating the 
eet “x the noise. fired until the animal was dead. 
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Range of the Mountain Sheep. 


At various times in past years I have called on readers 
of Forest AND STREAM to give me information concern- 
ing the range of the white goat (Oreamnos) and the 
prong-horned antelope (Antilocapra), and the distribution 
of these two species has been indicated on maps printed 
in the Forest AND StrEAM. For many of the data for 
these maps I have been indebted to correspondents whom 
I have never met. 

I now beg the assistance of your readers for some facts 
bearing on this same subject of present distribution in 
connection with the mountain sheep, and shall be very 
grateful to each one who may be willing to send me any- 
thing on this subject. 

What I desire from every individual familiar with the 
species is a series of dates—as close as possible—telling 
when and where he has observed mountain sheep from 
the year 1890 to the present time; the locality of each ob- 
servation should be given as exactly as possible, it being 
understood that the precise locality will not be published, 
nor publicly given in any form which will enable hunters 
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to reach the special sheep country of which the corre- 
spondent writes. In naming this country, he should give 
State or Territory, and county, and should especially 
give the name of the nearest stream draining the locality 
and of the larger river to which that stream is tributary. 
The numbers of sheep seen at each observation should be 
given with great particularity, and it should be stated 
whether the animals were seen more than once at any 
time, or on any trip, and whether they seemed abundant 
or few in number. 

Something should be stated as to the character of the 
country where the observations were made. First, as to 
its roughness; is it a bad land country, or a prairie coun- 
try, with high buttes, or a region of rocky mountain 
peaks? Second, as to its aridity; is it a country well 
watered or dry? Is the rain fall heavy or slight? Third, 
is it a timber country? 

Incidentally, two other questions might be answered. 
Have any sheep been killed recently in the locality under 
consideration, and are they much hunted there? 

We are all aware that within a few years the naturalists 
have announced that in America—instead of the single 
species that old hunters knew—four species of mountain 
sheep are found. These are Ovis canadensis, O, dalli, O. 
nelsoni and O. stonei. It is not to be imagined that any 
large proportion of the hunters who may have observed 
mountain sheep will recognize the specific differences on 
which these forms are based, and with our present limited 
knowledge as to these the locality and the character of 
the country must be‘ depended on to give hints as to 

‘ which species is found there. 

I repeat below the different points to which I urge 
special attention, but should be glad to have each corre- 
spondent give me, in addition to these data, as full an ac- 
count as possible of the species as he knows it. 


Mountain Sheep. 
Ovis ———, 


Observer's address. 


Dates of observation since 1890. 

Locality (giving State, or Territory, and county, but 
especially name of nearest stream and the river to which 
it is tributary). 
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Number seen. 

How often? 

Character of country as to— 
(a) Roughness. 

tb? Aridity. 

(c) Timber. 

What is known as to summer and winter ranges? 

Have any been killed recently? 

Are they much hunted? 

With this letter I am asking the Forest AND STREAM 
to print a blank map of the Western country, and on 
this map I would ask each correspondent who may be 
willing to interest himself in the range of the mountain 
sheep to indicate, by a black dot, each locality where 
he has observed this species. Each mark so received 
will be transferred to a general map, to be printed later 
in an article giving the results of this inquiry. 

As has often been said, data such as I am requesting 
from readers of the Forest AND STREAM are of the ut- 
most importance to naturalists. The rapidity with which 
our large game is disappearing makes it extremely de- 
sirable that records such as these should be set down 
without further delay. Knowing the interest felt in such 
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matters by many of the readers. of the Forrest AND 
StrEAM, I confidently look forward to receiving a great 
fund of information from them. I may add that any 
correspondent who will give the name and address of 
any friend or acquaintance familiar with the mountain 
sheep, who is not a reader of Forest AND STREAM, is 
requested to do so, in order that I may send to such per- 
son a copy of this letter and the blank map which ac- 
companies it. Gro. Brrp GRINNELL. 
New York, May 1, 


Western Small Mammals. 


In Publication No. 27 of the Field Columbian Museum 
Mr. D. G. Elliot, Curator of Zodlogy, gives an anno- 
tated description of the mammals represented in several 
collections made for the museum by W. W. Price, Dr. 
S. E. Meek, G. K. Cherrie and E..S, Thompson. These 
collections ‘come from the States of Iowa, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho and California, and from varying locali- 
ties, ranging from the coast up to mountain peaks of 
an altitude of 10,000ft., while others in Nevada and 
southern California represent peculiarly arid and desert 
regions. The collection comprised over 2,500 speci- 
mens, and in many cases species were represented by 
very large series—in one case, for example, by 416 speci- 
mens. Several: new species and subspecies were found 
in this great collection, which Mr. Elliot here describes. 
The species represented in this collection are chiefly ro- 
dents, though there are a few insectivorous weasels, and 
one Bassaris. 


New York Zoological Society. , 

Tue second annual report of the New York Zodlogi- 
cal Society has just beén issued. It is a handsome 
pamphlet of 143 pages, illustrated by a number of fine 
half-tone engravings and by three maps, one of which 
is a large folding sheet, colored and showing the situa- 
tions chosen in the Park for the different animals to 
be exhibited. The volume contains lists of the board 
of managers, of the officers of the society, of the mem- 
bers; a-resolution passed Oct. 6, 1897, in memory of the 
Hon. Wm, A. Stiles; the report of the executive com- 








mittee; and the Treasurer’s statement, showing the bal- 
ance in the society’s treasury to be $37,862.66. The total 
subscriptions to the fund for building and collections 
amount to $103,550. The membership of the society 
at the date of publication of this report was 600, and it 
is confidently believed that before long this number 
will be multiplied several times. 

Three communications have a place in the report: 
The London Zodlogical Society and its Gardens, by W. 
T. Hornaday; A School of Animal Painting and Sculp- 
ture, by Ernest Seton Thompson; and the Destruction 
of our Birds and Mammals, by W. T. Hornaday, re- 
cently noticed in these columns. The whole report is 
one of very great interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
____ [On the Pickerel River. 


Mitton, Ont.—As I was somewhat under the weather 
last October, and believed that what I needed was an 
outing in the woods, I set out about the middle of the 
month, in advance of the party with which I have hunted 
deer during a number of seasons, and took up my quar- 
ters in a backwoods hotel on the road to our camp on 
the Pickerel River, in the Parry Sound District, Ont. 
I brought with me my shotgun and fishing tackle, and 
put in the time until the end of the month shooting 
ruffed grouse and angling for black bass and pickerel. 
As birds were less plentiful than usual, owing to a cold, 
wet spring, which had killed off the young ones, and 
as it was rather late in the season for bass fishing, I did 
not get enough of either to claim a record or to earn 
the name of fish or game hog. But I put in the time 
very pleasantly, and was able to express a couple of 
dozen birds home. 

Incidentally I looked after the preparation of a hunt- 
ing camp, ten miles from the hotel, by two sons of a 
settler with whom we had stored our outfit after our 
previous season’s hunt. They put a new roof on one 
of the smaller buildings of a deserted lumber camp, 
covering it with tarred paper; built bunks against the 
walls; made a dining table; and set up a sheet-iron 
stove. 

On the evening of Oct. 29 the rest of my party ar- 
rived at our hotel, after a tramp of thirteen miles from 
Ah Mic Harbor, where they had landed from the steam- 
er. Our supplies and baggage were brought thence in 
a wagon, but the roads were too bad and rough for com- 
fortable riding. Our party included Ed and John, my 
old-time hunting companions; Johnston, who had been 
with us in 1895; my son Kenneth, who had made his 
debut in 1896, in his sixteenth year; and George and 
Fred Hewson. The Hewson brothers were new addi- 
tions to our party, George being an experienced hunter 
and Fred a novice. 

We remained at our hotel over night, and set out for 
camp early next morning. We reached the shanty in 
due time, and our eyes were gladdened by an examina- 
tion of the mud in a salt-lick which had been made by 
emptying into a slough the brine from the meat used by 
the timber men. The mud was one mass of deer tracks, 
but all appeared to be some days old, the smell of the 
tarred paper on the roof having apparently kept the deer 
away alter it was put there. 

By Monday morning, Nov. 1, when the season opened, 
we were ready for business, and as the weather was wet, 
left our dogs in camp and set out for a still-hunt. Ken- 
neth got first blood. He, John and George went to a 
large beaver meadow about two miles from camp, and 
had just separated when a buck walked out in the open 
about s5oyds. from Kenneth, who put a bullet through 
it behind its shoulders, and as it made off gave it an- 
other, which broke one of its hindlegs and brought it 
to a standstill. This should have been enough, but boy- 
like he fired again, put another ball close to his first, 
and brought the buck, a fair-sized one with a six-point 
head, to the ground. John and George turned in to 
help dress and hang up the deer. While the three were 
busily engaged at this, having laid their rifles aside, a 
doe and two fawns appeared. George was the first to 
get hold of a rifle. He got Kenneth’s instead of his 
own, and let fly at the doe, which was standing broad- 
side to him, about 5oyds. away. He missed her clean, 
and she did not give him a second chance, but was out 
of sight in no time. George accounted for his failure 
by the fact that he had not used his own rifle; but the 
boys wouldn’t have it that way, and laid it to buck ague. 
The question as to which it was remains unsettled. 

No more deer were killed on that day, and as the 
weather cleared up and remained fine up to Saturday, 
we ran our dogs day after day; but we had indifferent 
luck, for the larger deer, instead of taking to the run- 
ways on which we had had good luck during former 
seasons, almost invariably went away from, instead of 
coming to, us. We saw a number of fawns which we 
might have shot, but according to our rule let them go 
con waited for something larger. Two does were killed 
on the 1unways, Fred getting one of them, and George 
bagged a third at his stand, but without the assistance 
of the dogs, which had not been near him. He heard 
the doe walking through the underbrush, finally saw it 
about 1ooyds, away, and dropped it with a bullet througs 
its neck, 

Ed was not far away, arrived on the scene just as 
George was bleeding the doe, noticed that the bullet 
had gone through a 4in. hemlock before landing in the 
animal’s neck, and asked for an explanation. George 
had one ready. He said that his shot was no fluke; that 
when the deer appeared all he could see of her was 
part of her neck; that the only way to reach it was 
through the hemlock; that he had aimed at its center: 
and that the result was before them. This explanation 
was reported by Ed on reaching camp, and George was 
the recipient of numerous compliments on his ingenuity; 
but what puzzled the boys was why he had aimed to hit 
the part of the doe’s neck which he could not see. 

Saturday morning was very wet—so wet that we were 
late about starting; but finally I announced that I was 
cing to still-hunt around a beaver meadow at another 
deserted lumber camp, George said he would go with 
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me, and away we went through the rain. On reaching 
the meadow we faced the wind and skirted it, George 
taking cne side and I the other, agreeing to meet at a 
point nearly a mile away, where the opening narrowed 
and was not more than 10 or I5yds. across. We hap- 
pened to approach it about the same time, and as we 
were doing so George jumped a six-point buck, which 
he could not see, and which crossed the narrows and 
ran toward me. It was pretty close before I could see 
it, and as I raised my rifle it stopped and snorted about 
30 or 4oyds. away. I put a ball through its heart, and it , 
dropped after running about 5oyds., George helped me 
to dress it and hang it up, and we went back to 
camp for dinner, agreeing that as tracks were plentiful 
we would return in the afternoon. 

We did so, and Ed, John and Kenneth accompaniéd 
us. As the wind had fallen, we were able to hunt in 
any direction, and divided, John and Kenneth taking 
the course followed by George and me in the forenoon, 
and George, Ed and I going in the opposite direction. 
The meadow ended a short distance above us, and was 
divided from another by a neck of bush. George again 
did the dog act without seeing a flag. Just as Ed had 
entered the neck of bush we heard something coming 
from George’s direction, and then a doe appeared run- 
ning about 6oyds. away across his front; but as he 
heard something behind her he waited, and was re- 
warded by the sight of a very large buck with a ten- 
point head, which he thot through the heart, and which 
dropped within 1ooyds. 

On Monday, which was very raw and windy, we 
crossed the river, taking a brace of beagles with us to 
hunt the large tract of burnt rocks on the other side. 
The dogs ran deer after deer with no result as far as 
we were concerned, but Johnston, who had got tired 
of hounding without any luck, went off for a still-hunt 
by himself. He had got a mile or two from the rest of 
us, and was traveling against the wind, when he saw a 
very large buck with a twelve-point head standing in 
a gulley about 8oyds. away. He fired hurriedly and 
missed clean, but redeemed himself by following the 
buck up, getting another chance and killing him. There 
was no one to help him to hang up his meat, which he 
managed to do after about an hour’s hard work. He 
made plenty of noise, but had gone a very short distance 
from the spot when he saw another buck about a hun- 
dred yards away in a thicket. He fired and the buck 
appeared to drop, but when Johnston reached the thicket 
he was astonished to find instead of a buck a doe, killed 
by a bullet through her spine. Johnston had seen noth-* 
ing but the neck, and was unable to explain the result 
of his shot except by the fact that it was the rutting 
season. 

On the same day John shot a doe which walked into 
range on the edge of the “burn,” but the dogs. had 
nothing to do with it. 

Next morning we took out one dog and made for 
the beaver meadow, where Kenneth had shot his trick. 
The dog ran a fine buck, with an eight-point head, to 
Fred, who shot him through the kindneys, crippling him 
so that the dog caught him in a small water hole in 
the meadow and jumped on his back. Kenneth was 
close by and finished the buck by shooting him through 
the head. : 

The dog then took another track and went straight 
away, and nothing was left but a still-hunt. Ed was in 
luck again. He saw a deer, which disappeared at once. 
He mounted a log and was watching for it when an- 
other one, a large buck with a ten-point head, appeared, 
and he downed it by a shot through the shoulders. Two 
does were also killed, one of them by Kenneth, to whom 
it was scared by some one else as he was on his a 
to camp. As she was very close he put a ball throug 
her neck and spoiled no meat. 

I should have killed a huge buck on the same day 
if I had kept my wits about me; but I was taken by sur- 
prise. In climbing the side of a ridge in a timber slash- 
ing I had to walk over a lot of dry twigs, which cracked 
so loudly that I had no idea of getting close to a deer 
there; but on mounting the ridge I was astonished to 
see the buck about 1ooyds, away, with his head down, 
looking straight at me and ready to jump as soon as 
he could satisfy himself as to what I was. Instead of 
raising my rifle slowly I forgot myself and brought it up 
with a jerk. The buck was under cover in about two 
jumps, and I had only a random shot at his flag and 
another ineffectual one as he crossed a small opening 
further on. He had a tremendous set of antlers, and his 
track corresponded with his big appearance. He went 
into a thick green bush, and though I tracked him for 
a long time and jumped him repeatedly I could never 
see him again. 

We had now thirteen deer, and only one more to get to 
complete the number to which we were limited, two 
each. The next morning was very wet, and I went 
out for a lone still-hunt where I had been on the previous 
day. The rest of the party went to drag out deer, work 
from which I was excused, as I was-not yet in good 
condition. I had not gone far before I started a buck 
and a doe together, but I saw nothing but their flags 
and did not get my rifle off. I circled on them several 
times and started them each time, but could not get a 
shot, and finally gave them up. I went further into 
the bush, and as I was picking my way through a swamp 
I saw a large buck about 7syds. away, walking fast and 
evidently tracking a doe. waited until there were no 
trees intervening, aimed behind his shoulder and fired. 
From the way he plunged I knew I had him, and let him 
go. He disappeared, and when I reached his track I 
could find no blood, but I tracked him about tooyds, and 
found him stone dead, my bullet having gone through 
his heart!’ He was a beauty, with a particularly 
fine ten-point head, heavy and well-matched horns, 
He was too heavy for me to hang up, even 
if I could have found a sapling to bend down 
for a spring pole, which I could not in the 
swamp, and I worked a long time dragging him to some 
hard wood and yelling between drags for help. At last 
John and Johnston appeared. They said that they were 
two miles away when they heard me, and congratulated 
me on the strength of my lungs, seeing that I was weak 
otherwise. As we were so far from the road and the 
brush was so thick, we decided to drag the buck out 
at once, rather than wait to blaze a trail in order to:find 
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him later. It was a weary trip, and took us two long 
hours, though Ed turned up to help us when we had 
got about half way, and we were all soaked to the skin. 

This ended our third season at the best place for deer 
hunting that we have ever struck, and next day we had 
our deer and outfit brought out by two teams as far as 
the hotel, where we remained over night, and on Friday 
we reached Ah Mic Harbor in time to catch the boat 
for Burk’s Falls. On arriving at the latter place and 
having our deer weighed at the express office we found 
that they were even heavier than we had expected. Ed's 
two, bucks weighed 215 and 2oglbs. respectively, mine 
a and 140, Johnston’s 201, Fred’s 180, and Kenneth’s 
162. 

I shall add a few remarks about Ontario’s game laws 
as far as deer are concerned. They remain as in 1896: 
two deer. per man, $2 per license, two shipping tags 
with each license, hounding allowed, but no killing 
in water. Settlers in unorganized townships are allowed 
to get venison at any season for food only. The law 
works well as far as non-resident hunters are concerned; 
but the settlers and shanty men are in most places a law 
unto themselves. Local deputy game wardens do not 
meddle with them to any great extent, and are probably 
afraid to do so. Deer are said to be killed in the water 
in many places, and I may say that during our outing 
we repeatedly heard strings of ten or a dozen shots evi- 
dently fired over water, and in localities where we knew 
theré were no hunting camps. Deer are killed by set- 
tlers to sell to unsuccessful visiting hunters. This is il- 
legal, and is the cause of a great deal of mendacity ‘on 
the part of the purchasers in fabricating stories with full 
particulars of the killing of each deer. Non-resident 
deputies should be sent in occasionally to watch the 
settlers. 

The prohibition of the killing of deer in water works 
well with the non-resident hunters, who are watched 
very closely, and causes many an old-time canoe hunter 
to go home empty-handed. The result is that there is 
a strong agitation for its repeal. I hope and believe 
that this will be of no avail; but in my opinion, which 
is not confined to myself by any means, the Government 
should prohibit hounding. This would stop all killing 
in water, and further would reduce the number of fawns 
shot. I make the latter assertion on these grounds: I 
have had years of experience in hounding, and the result 
of it is that I believe that the men on the runways get a 
great many more chances at fawns than at full-grown 
deer, because when a buck is run by hounds he circles 
very little, and often goes straight for water; a doe 
circles more than a buck, and a fawn often hangs around 
one locality almost like a hare. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the rutting season, which is the hunting season in 
Ontario, the bucks move from place to place more than 
the other deer, and give the still-hunter many chances. 

Advocates of a return to the old order of things argue 
that still-hunting is the most destructive of all methods, 
and that it is practically confined to backwoodsmen and 
professionals, as others are unable to practice it on ac- 
count of the danger of losing themselves in the bush. I 
admit that the expert still-hunter can kill more deer than 
any other except the butcher in the canoe, but as the 
law stands he is restricted to two, and while many non- 
residents in the bush dare not leave the roads and trails 
lest they should go astray, this is not the case with all. 
No member of my party, for instance, ever sees the bush 
of the North except when he goes there to hunt deer, 
and it includes a pes but we can all strut through 
the wilderness without difficulty, and though we have 
made a practice of spending the most of our time on 
runways we have done the bulk of our killing season 
after season without the help of dogs. The hunter who 
must be guided to his stand when the hounds are about 
to be let loose, and led back to camp when the run is 
over, has no business in the deer forest, and should stay 
at home. No Government should legislate for his spe- 
cial benefit, and I hope ours will not. W. P. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A Jack Snipe’s Nest. 

Cuicaco, Ill., April 30.—We are about at the dead 
center of the season these days. May 1 is about the last 
day which even the most enthusiastic snipe hunter will 
allow to himself in the spring season. For over a week 
the birds have been pairing in this latitude. Ten days 
ago a gentleman who was shooting on the Kankakee 
marsh found a snipe which was sitting on its nest. His 
dog was trailing about, and as the shooter stood still 
he observed the snipe, which he thought to be crippled, 
start from the ground within a yard or so of his feet. 
The bird fluttered away a few yards and then lay upon 
the ground with both wings outspread, apparently quite 
helpless. Something impelled the shooter to look about 
him, and there at his feet he saw what he had never seen 
before, a nest of genuine jack snipe. There were three 
eggs in the nest, and the finder describes them as being 
surprising to him in their size. They were nearly as 
large as pigeon eggs, but very large at one end and 
tapering rapidly to very small size at the other, In color 
they were blotchy yellow. It is needless to say that the 
shooter did not attempt to injure the mother snipe, which 
finally flew away in regular jack snipe fashion, and not 
in the least crippled. This gentleman says that he never 
had before seen a jack snipe resort to this well-known 
ruse, which is practiced by mother birds of many spe- 
cies. The same friend tells me that in earlier years, 
when he did not put up his gun at the first of May, he 
has found jack snipe in this latitude as early as May 
10, showing well-developed eggs. The birds were very 
fat and offered easy shooting, but since then he has 
made a game law of his own, which he has never vio- 
lated. ; 

This discovery of the nest of the jack snipe is the 
second of which I have ever heard, although it is well 
known that these birds nest.to a certain extent, even in 
these days, over a great portion of Illinois and Indi- 
ana. ' Earlier in the history of shooting of this region, 
when ducks occupied more attention than snipe in the 
minds of the sportsmen, the jack snipe bred in the 
marshes of the middle West much more than they do 
now. They unquestionably breed to a great extent in 








the marshes of central Wisconsin, and much of the Sep- 
tember snipe shooting on the Winneconne and Horicon 
marshes is on local birds. The bulk of the flight, how- 
evér, passes on into the mysterious: North, where the 
main nesting grounds are supposed to be situated. Even 
there, I imagine, this wise and secretive little fowl hides 
its nest so skillfully that it is rarely seen by the eye of 
man. It is no wonder that tradition assigns odd habits 
to certain birds of*little known antecedents, such as the 
snipe, the woodcock and the rail. Is it perchance true 
that this snipe discovered by my friend upon the Kan- 
kakee marsh was a freak of its kind, and that for the 
most part the jack snipe come up from under the mud 
in the spring after their hibernation, as it is well known 
among many natives is the custom of the little rail bird? 

After. the snipe we have nothing until the woodcock, 
that other weird, mysterious creature, shall appear in 
its own occult manner along the tangled streams. This 
bird is the subject of much story in the Eastern States, 
but as I have earlier remarked, it does not cut much 
ice in this neck of the woods, possibly because it is 
most abundant in July, when good men sleep, and in 
light-winged dreams ascend to other places than waist- 
deep bogs where mosquitoes and malaria are more cer- 
tain than the bird with the bulging brow. If one could 
hunt woodcock as my friend does doves down in Ten- 
nessée, with a bucket and sangaree and a fan, it might 
he practicable, but the hard common sense of the ‘Chi- 
cago man usually keeps him out of the slums most 
affected by this paradoxical beast. I say paradoxical, 
because no man hath yet discovered how it is that a 
woodeock can poke around in the uncleanliness of his 
surroundings and come forth therefrom not only unsul- 
lied, but exceeding sweet. Thus goes on the divine 
poem of nature, by which spring broilers are extracted 
from earthworms and the grasshopper of the field. 

With the woodcock comes the black bass and the 
smiling muscallonge. Thus we need wait but a few short 
weeks between courses of our sporting repast; and the 
toothsome and gamy clay bird we have always with us. 


Audubon Society of Indiana. 


There are few names in Anferican history better 
known than that of Audubon, yet perhaps a great man 
do not know so very much about his personal life. k 
newspaper of Indiana states that he was born “across the 
river from Evansville, Ind.” The State of Indiana this 
week formed an Audubon Society, under the auspices 
of the Indiana Academy of Science, and it is the inten- 
tion that the name of the great bird lover. who knew 
so intimately all the wild creatures of this country, shall 
not be allowed to die in that State. The inauguration of 
this movement appears to have been of exceptional in- 
terest and strength, and among other papers read at the 
initial meeting the following were Sak. Gov. J. 
A. Mount, on “The Importance of Protecting the 
Birds;’ Amos W. Butler, on “Bigd Life in Indiana;” 
D. M. Geeting, on “What Can the Public Schools Do 
for Bird Protection?” W. §. Tatent: on “Birds in 
Winter;” James Troop, on “Birds and Insects;’ Joseph 
Swain, on “Audubon;” Mrs. Martha McKay, on “ he 
Relation of the Birds to Man;” George L. Roberts, on 
“Bird Study in the Schools;”’ C. E. Newlin, “Birds’ 
Nests;” ‘The Boy and the Pigeons,” by George S. ‘Cott- 
man; “The Effect of Man’s Destruction of the Birds 
upon Himself,” Mrs. May oe Sewall; ‘Preservation 
of Natural Forest Areas and their Influence on Birds,” 
by William Watson Woollen. 


The Passing of Kaskaskia. 


With approaching senility we are all given to remi- 
niscencing. Not content with the history which is going 
on about us, we want to go back and dig around in the 
history which happened about the time we happened, 
or maybe a leetle earlier. Thus I have for many years 
been much interested in the early history of Illinois, 
about the time of the early fathers. Any one who lived 
in those times, in the past century or the early part of 
this century, must have heard of the town of Kaskaskia, 
Ills. This town was one of the very earliest human 
ganglia of sufficient size to be called a settlement. Its 
early inhabitants were mostly French, and many French 
families have remained in that part of the State until 
this day. I‘do not remember at just what date the town 
of Kaskaskia was founded, but it was before’ Eddie 
Price eame to Illinois, which is a very long time ago, 
for Mr. Price has often told me that he was here before 
they had turned the water into the Kankakee River, In 
the early days, when St. Louis was a fur trading post, 
they used to talk about the “French settlements” up in 
Illinois, meaning by this Kaskaskia and vicinity. But 
as I was about to say, the ancient town of Kaskaskia is 
now approaching its end. A good many of its inhabi- 
tants have left to go to Oklahoma and the Paris Expo- 
sition. The vineyards round about have become less 
and less fruitful. The river has been washing into the 
streets, so that the scow of the cat-fisherman may now 
pass softly where once the moccasined feet of the voya- 
geur trod. This week the Great Father at Washington 
reached out his hand and took away the post-office from 
Kaskaskia, inasmuch as most of the inhabitants sleep- 
ing on the hillsides of that quiet country are now of 
that sort who care not for the printed page, or the in- 
dited messages of love or commerce. askaskia has 
passed away, and with it what a fund of story. What 
stirring times there must have been in those days of 
real men and real opportunities! To-day we fight each 
other all over this country for $9 a month, and feel 
savage if we see another fellow smile. Would it were 
Kaskaskia back again, and that there were left alive cn 
earth only the men and women who read Forest anp 
Stream and love its doctrines! It would again be a 
lovely world if Kaskaskia were here. 


Too Bad. 


A current number of a newspaper of Williamsburg, 
Iowa, has the following lament in regard to the op- 
pressive game laws enacted by the Iowa Legislature: 

“lowa’s new game laws have practically — killed 
the sport of hunting. Dealers in sporting’ goods 
report a great falling off in their sales. Ko man 


cares to go out for a day’s sport and take chances 
on paying a heavy fine or serving a jail sentence by un- 
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consciously violating some game law he is unaware of.” 

Inasmuch as there is no kind of game on which the 
gunner can legitimately exercise his skill until after 
the breeding season, it does indeed seem too bad for 
the downtrodden and oppressed American citizen. Let 
me call the attention of our suffering fellow men across 
the line to the late story of the sitting hen in Forest 
AND StreAM. There are many setting hens in Iowa, 
and I know of no law protecting them. I trust all read- 
ers of the newspaper referred to will rejoice exceed- 
ingly and go forth after the hen. 


Spring Venison. 


A while ago State Warden Brewster, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., brought a case against W. O. Holden, land- 
lord of the Park Place Hotel, of Traverse City, Mich., 
charging him with serving venison in close season after 
the five days limit. During the past week the case 
came up before Judge Corbett in the Circuit Court at 
Traverse City. The result is not encouraging in the 
precedent established. Holden admitted serving the ven- 
ison, but claimed he bought it in open season. Judge 
Corbett said in his decision that under the Michigan 
law a person may keep for his own and his family’s use 
all the venison on hand at the close of the season. ‘The 
law thus does not define that if one keeps boarders he 
shall not serve such venison to them as well as to his 
own family.” By this ingenious piece of judicial wis- 


dom Judge Corbett, having given into the hands of any, 


landlord paternal care over all the earth that has the 
price, infers that Mr. Holden was not culpable in serv- 
ing this venison to his “family.” Napoleon Bonaparte 
is said to have been very fond of-large families, for mili- 
tary reasons, but it would appear that he must yield the 
palm to Judge Corbett, of Michigan, who has given us 
the last word in regard to the size of a legitimate “fam- 
ily.” 
Invitation to the Klondike. 

I have been invited to a good many good corners of 
this big country in my time, but not until now to the 
big game country of Alaska, where above all places I 
should be delighted to go. Mr. A. G. Jordan, who is 
now temporarily stopping at Springfield, Mass., is just 
back from the Klondike region, and is now getting up 
a party which he is to pilot to the gold fields. I never 
have met Mr. Jordan, but to show how small this world 
is will explain that he was met on a railroad train by 
a friend of mine, Mr. Bruning, who was also a stranger 
to him, but who seems to have introduced himself and 
myself too. Mr. Jordan has been up in the Stewart River 
region, he writes, and he goes on to say: 

“T have been in the Northern region about seventeen 
years, and know most of the haunts of the game up 
there. I would have liked to see you, but have to get on 
East to Springfield. After locating my party all right 
up in the Klondike I intend to devote my time to big 
game hunting, collecting curios, heads and horns. There 
is any amount of moose, caribou, goat, sheep, black, 
grizzly and silver-tip bear. Now, if you can get away 
this summer, I would be pleased to meet you, say at 
Wrangel, Alaska. I will show you what I call sport, and 
you will have all the satisfaction a hunter can feel.” 

This is simple, plain and easy—all but the getting away. 
This new far land is very tempting, and it is without 
doubt the latest thing in big game grounds. Many will 
have the good fortune to explore a part of it, and all such 
are to be congratulated. I must thank my unknown 
friend, Mr. Jordan, very much for his invitation, al- 
though it makes me very miserable. There isn’t a whole 
lot of fun living in a place where the only game is Eng- 
lish sparrows, and where grass is 10 cents a bag. 


A Bobo Bear Preserve. 


I frequently hear, even at this late day, of the Forest 
AnD STREAM story describing the hunts with that king 
of all bear hunters, Capt. R. E. Bobo, of Mississippi. 
As I stated later, the result of the ForEst AND STREAM 
story was not altogether a pleasant one, especially to 
Capt. Bobo himself. The reports of the wonderful 
abundance of this large game in a country so little 
known, but so near at hand, brought the region into a 
prominence which in the minds of the local hunters was 
an entirely undesirable one. Since then the timber 
buyer, land buyer and speculator have pushed more and 
more into that rich and favored country, the Delta of 
the Mississippi, and Capt. Bobo now sees destruction 
threatening his ancient hunting grounds. The grounds 
themselves were and are to-day wonderful ones, and I 
presume it is easily true that there does not exist in 
America any area of four times the extent which can 
show an equal amount of bears, deer and turkeys. Here 
Capt. Bobo has lived for years, enjoying sport such as 
I presume no other man in America has enjoyed in this 
generation. The number of bears that he has killed in 
his lifetime would, I think, not only pass the hundreds, 
but actually go into the thousands, and this I say seri- 
ously. He writes me mournfully now that “he only 
killed thirty-five bears this past winter.” This he calls 
poor sport. 

But what I wanted to get at is this: Capt. Bobo has 
seen the best of the open hunting days in his genera- 
tion. He has now joined the procession, and realizes 
that the time for the open hunting in his country is 
nearly over. What it must mean to him to admit this 
any one can best understand who knows the man, I 
confess to a great personal sadness when I see Bobo, the 
bear hunter, come out and say that he needs a preserve 
for his bears. Yet this is what he says. 

In a letter received by me this week Capt. Bobo 
goes on to say: “I have a plan in which I wish you 
would help me out. It has always been my wish to keep 
the public out of this country, but as you know, that 
day has passed. The settlers are coming in droves to 

‘ this rich soil, and it is no longer a hidden wilderness. 
The axman is on his way to the best hunting grounds 
of the world. The only thing which can save this great 
hunting place is for a few rich men to put in what they 
call spending money, and create a home for this game. 
If we could keep out the lumberman and the home- 
steader, we could protect this game country, and it 
would always offer a place for magnificent sport both 
in hunting and fishing. But something must be done 
and done quickly, or hunting here is a thing of the past. 
I have only killed thirty-five bears this winter. I have 


a ranch now on Devil’s Lake, near where you killed 
your bear by firelight. I am sorry to see the game de- 
creasing and being scared away. Take up this idea for 
me and set the ball rolling. I woild like to tell some 
men who want a genuine game preserve something about 
this country here.” 

I presume I am approached on an average a dozen 
times a year by some one who wants help in estab- 
lishing a game preserve, such preserve to be arranged to 
his own personal profit. The idea of personal profit is 
not the one inspiring Capt. Bobo in this movement, 
which I am sure he makes only with reluctance. I al- 
ways answer inquiries of the above nature to the effect 
that I am a newspaper man and not a real estate man, 
and that Forest AND STREAM is a sportsmen’s journal 
and nothing else. In this case I can only say that it 
would please me as much as Capt. Bobo to see his 
country protected, at least to a point equal to the dam- 
age caused in it by the well-meant exploiting of the 
country in Forest anp Stream. If he can enlist the 
aid of some wealthy men, it will be matter of good 
fortune for the best interests of all sportsmen. There 
never was such a game country in America as this Delta 
country, even within the present decade. Bear hunting 
in that country, such as might be possible on a preserve 
of large acreage, would be bear hunting of a sort not 
known by very many men, rich or poor, nor by very 
many kings and princes, and under the regulations of 
a good preserve the sport would be as certain as the 
less exciting sport of lon shooting in Europe. Animal 
and vegetable life of all kinds is wonderfully prolific in 
this rich, mild country of the Delta. It seems a wide 
thought to imagine it, but perhaps we may yet see a 
Bobo bear preserve in the history of American sport. 
If so, I will warrant in advance that it will be the most 
wonderful game preserve in America, so far as actual 
hunting of actual big game is concerned. The wild boar, 
if introduced in the Delta, would increase wonderfully. 
Wild boar and wild bear—the thought has something 
of fascination; a fascination never to fade from the 
mind of any man who ever heard the bear pack open in 
the woods and brakes of the Delta. 


Cuicaco, May 3,—[{Special to Forest anp StrEAM.]— 
The Maksawba Club’s house on the Kankakee was to- 
tally destroyed by fire on Sunday, and many guns and 
much clothing were lost. The club will rebuild. 


Got Some. 


_ Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, took a little jaunt after 
jack snipe early this week among the Indiana marshes. 
He alleges that he slew eighteen jacks and a wad of 
sand snipe. While I do not wish to be engaged in 
any entanglements of a controversial or sporting nature, 
I would like to wager the price of a new hat that the 
Mayor of Chicago can skin the Mayor of New York, 
or any other city, in a mixed race on snipe, quail and 
trout. There may be others like our Mayor, but I 
don’t think they can be found. E. Hovueu. 
1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago. 


Muskrat a Delicacy. 


I aM not a regular reader of the Forest AND STREAM 
for two reasons: (1) I haven't the time, and (2) the 
yarns make me feel like a pup tied in the yard when the 
folks are on the front porch. After reading them I feel 
like growling at the job that holds me and taking a bite 
out of the jobber. In my days of rags and poverty I 
saw a great deal of hillside, meadow, spring, wild marsh, 
creek, river and bay, and my present affluence is not 
sufficient to allow me to leave my domiciledamong mil- 
lions of people for “some vast wilderness where the 
wild man roams at his.leisure and the wild beast howls 
for his prey.” 

I have read about delicious venison steaks, but have 
said I did not like them because they were to me taste- 
less and dry; and thus opened the batteries of a deer- 
hunting enthusiast, who would have sworn by car- 
horse if he tackled it after a stomach-starving, heart- 
invigorating tramp through the woods. Let the dry 
venison fellows croak “Chump” in chorus, but give me 
muskrat. I will confess, however, that I have never 
eaten venison in the woods or cooked by any one ex- 
cept those who had only cooked it occasionally; con- 
aopeeey I am open to conviction. 

have lived in a muskrat country and traded in their 
skins by the thousand; but it was not till I had left 
that I first met the animal with a knife and fork. My 
wife came from the other side of the same bay that I 
had been familiar with, and on her side muskrat was a 
drawing card at church suppers; and she knows how 
to prepare it fricasseed or in imitation of terrapin. Last 
winter some of her friends sent us three; and I in- 
vited a young chap who is my neighbor to join us in our 
muskrat banquet. When it was served I helped him 
liberally; and as we were both strangers to the tooth- 
some dish his face wore a somewhat troubled expres- 
sion at the generous portion I dealt him. My wife, hav- 
ing prepared it, received a similar supply with a confi- 
dence that was assuring; and I helped myself. Sitting 
opposite my guest, it seems superfluous to say that I 
saw him and he saw me; but really we did, and there 
seemed to be an inquiry in the gaze that was mutual. 
After the first forkful there was a facial relaxation that 
dispelled constraint and brought a genial interest which 
was more like delight than satisfaction. I helped him 
again more liberally, and myself without stint; and we 
gave what my wife termed a gastronomic exhibition, 
which we proclaimed was due to the excellence of her 
cooking. 

It is not necessary for me to say that the muskrat is a 
clean little fellow, and those who have met him outside 
of trap or snare know that he is game. On the table 
he is also game, and game worthy of an epicure, with 
a flavor somewhat like the wild ducks that have been 
shot in the marshes where he has fed. 

He should be skinned. carefully so that the musk 
bags will not be opened, and he should be opened and 
cleaned. In cold weather it is no disadvantage if he is 
left out and frozen. He should then be soaked in cold 
water over night. Then the body should be cut in 
suitable pieces for serving when it is ready for the Get: 

it 





in. which a few slices of salt pork should be added. 





in water enough not quite to cover the meat; and stew 
slowly until about dry, the pork keeping it moist and 
from burning. Pepper and salt about the same as chick- 
en while it is cooking, which will not be over one 
and a half hours. Bread and butter and jelly are all 
the trimmings required to make a veritable banquet at 
home or in the swamp. 

This new experience adds another to my troubles. I 
am unable to buy muskrats at the markets, and live too 
far away from their natural haunts to get them myself; 
but I hope that I shall be able to arrange for frequent 
meetings with the game, and I hope that many who 
read this may seek his acquaintance and be delighted. 

MUSKRAT. 


National Park News. 


Mammotu Hor Sprincs, Yellowstone National Park, 
April 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: The past winter 
has been a very mild one in this section of the coun- 
try. All the game has been doing well. I think there 
has been no loss from starvation, although thousands of 
elk have wintered in sections of the Park where the 
range is limited. 

Scout Morrison tells me he has snowshoed 4 little over 
1,200 miles the past season. He saw twenty-one buffalo 
in one band, four in Hayden Valley. I think these are 
the four I saw the winter before. There are a few buf- 
falo on Falls River, and three were seen on the old 
buffalo trail near the Fountain Geyser. Eight more 
were seen in one band on the east side of the Yellow- 
stone Lake, and several more in other parts of the Park. 

As the winter was so mild, the Yellowstone River was 
closed by ice only for a few days. It is a great winter- 
ing place for ducks, geese and water fowl. Morrison 
said he saw fifty swans at one time on the river just be- 
low the lake. I have seen hundreds of geese and ducks, 
but never more than about twenty swans. 

I found the roads from Gardiner to the Mammoth 
Hot Springs dry and dusty. I saw no game in the 
Gardiner Cafion, but on the flat across the river saw 





A YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Photo by Mrs. H. E. Klamer, July, 1897. 4 


BEAR. 


a few antelope. As the snow is well off Mt. Everts ex- 
cept for drifts, the antelope are moving back, on to 
Black Tail Deer Creek. Even the elk are moving from 
their winter range to a higher country, Specimen Ridge 
and the high plateaus. 

I was very much pleased on my return here not to see- 
one coyote. Neither have I heard one. They have been, 
very successful in killing them off. The people at Gardi- 
ner have killed quite a number with poison and guns 
just outside the Park, while along the boundary soldiers. 
and men appointed have so thinned them out that they 
are quite rare. 

To show how little snow there is in the countgy, I’ 
can say that a team went through Golden Gate agd on. 
to Swan Lake flat on March 21. There they could drive 
around by keeping out of the drifts. Of course the drift 
at the Gate had to be shoveled out. 

There is so little snow throughout the meguntains, it 
looks as if we were not to have very high, water this. 
spring. I saw a man from Jackson’s Hale who says 
there is very little snow there, and that the game is look- 
ing. well, 

here are about twenty-one sheep on the upper Gardi- 
ner River, where the east fork comes in. They had been: 
down as far as the mouth of Gardiner River. 

Several large bands of blacktail—I ought to say mule 
deer—were around the springs all winter. I am told’ 
of their getting into dooryards and doing other queer 
things, like looking into windows at flowers in pots, as. 
though they would eat them if the window was open; 
but I can’t tell such stories unless I have a photograph’: 
to go with them. 

I inclose a photograph of one of the Fountain,,Hotel | 
bears, taken by Mrs. H. E. Klamer last July.. She: 
was within about 2oft.-of it. I think this must be the- 
bear the cat drove up the tree; it is rather familiar, and | 
looks as though it wanted to investigate the kodak. 

Some of the troops have been sent from here ta. care: 
for Fort Missoula, and all the soldiers seem to want to 
take a hand in the coming trouble. If they are removed! 
Congress ought to provide for a number of scouts: or 
Park police. Horer:. 


Game in the Sawtooth Mountains. 


Ovanvo, Mont.—The Sawtooth Mountains belong to 
the main range, connecting at the head of the Lemhi 
River about 100 miles south of Gibbon’s Pass. I have 
been a guide in this country for twenty years and know 
every of it. The Sawtooth Mountains beat the 


world for deer and goats, with bears and elk in prety 
numbers. M. P. D. 
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Jackson’s Hole and the Park. 


Jackson, Wyo., April 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The pending bill, introduced by Senator Hansborough, 
extending Park control over the Teton Timber Reserve, 
seems to--have caused much misapprehension and idle 
comment, generally amusing, often exasperating. 

The primary object of the measure is the acquisition 
of a winter range for the big game of the Park. There 
are “side issues,” but everything else is subservient to 
the central idea of game preservation. This idea is 
timely, well founded, and deserving of encouragement. 
No sane, disinterested person will demur to any meas- 
ure calculated to benefit the national pleasure ground 
without working a hardship upon the contiguous States. 

But why should the Eastern sportsmen seek to harass 
the settlers of this valley whenever the question of Park 
extension is mooted? 

Various articles have appeared, in various journals, 
tending to calumniate our people. For instance, the 
point is frequently made that an extension of the Na- 
tional Park south would result in driving out many 
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tion upon the Federal courts, and ultimately” resulted 
in the far-reaching decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
affirming the contention of the Wyoming State authori- 
ties that Indians were amenable to the State game laws 
as well as whites. . 

At a recent mass meeting, called at the suggestion of 
our Congressman, a resolution was adopted favoring 
the addition of the Teton Timber Reserve'to the Na- 
tional Park. Does this action savor of “lawless poach- 
ers” who dread the proximity of legal restraint? We 
livé here among the big game, and ‘we want it pro- 
tected—for selfish if for no higher reasons—and we know 
more about the exigency of the situation than the whole 
army of squirrel hunters, who have yet to cross the 
Mississippi. 

Extend the Park, certainly. We want this matter set- 
tled soon and permanently; but no one who is familiar 
with existing conditions expects the proposed extension 
to include the Jackson’s Hole community. 7a 

There should be ample room in the National Park 
for breeding ground and winter range for the elk and 
deer, whose natural. habitat it is; but it is not necessary 
to take half the State of Wyoming for this purpose. 
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PRESENT AND PROPOSED PARK BOUNDARIES. 


desperate and dangerous poachers—men who live by 
depredating on the Park. And Jackson’s Hole is the 
“bete’ noir” of many advocates of a southern addition 
to the Park; they invariably refer to the matter as 
“taking in the Jackson’s Hole country,” thus ousting 
a set of savage centaurs, not only for the betterment of 
the game, but for the protection of sportsmen as well. 

Now all this is not only nonsensical, but it indicates, on 
the part of the writers, ignorance or malice, or both. 
Perhaps a truthful synopsis of the situation may cause 
a better understanding all arownd. 

The name Jackson’s Hole is an indefinite designa- 
tion. Locally it means the settled portion of Snake 
River Valley east of the Teton Pass and southeast of 
Teton Peak; popularly it means all of the country lying 
along Snake River from the south line of the National 
Park to the mouth of Hoback’s River. The Jackson’s 
Hole settlement proper, surrounding the Jackson 
post-office, embraces nearly six townships, has a vot- 


ing population of about 150, a tri-weekly mail service;! 


and a class of citizens who need not fear compari- 
son with an equal number in any neighborhood in the 
Union. 

Instead of being temporarily held by a migratory band 
of poachers this country is permanently settled by a 
peaceable, prosperous and intelligent people. The ranch- 
men here are engaged in cattle raising, and some mead- 
ows yield as much as 250 tons of hay per season. ; 

True, many of our people act as guides, and furnish 
outfits for tourists and hunters each season; but they 
do not poach. No one but a simpleton would sneak 
into the Park to hunt, and run the risk of detection 
and punishment, when a far better game country can 
be fouttd nearer home. Nor should the people of Jack- 
son’s Hole be judged by tourists who have been no 
further south than Jackson’s Lake, and have there come 
in contact with a few itinerant rumsellers. Here we 
have a regularly organized school district, a good school- 
house, and a commodious and comfortable club house. 

And have we, who live in the heart of the game coun- 
try, done nothing for game protection? aie 

The people of Jackson’s Hole took the initiative in 
stopping the wanton slaughter of bi —_ by the In- 
dians; it was this local action which forced the ques- 


Enough is a good thing, and can be obtained, but an 
effort to get too much will result in disaster to the 
whole plan. 

It is the impression of a good many people of ordi- 
nary intelligence that a sportsman occasionally wants 
sport, and that legitimate sport is harmless and health- 
ful. Shooting big game, subject to sensible legal re- 
strictions, is by many considered the very acme of field 
sport. In order to shoot big game there must be some 
place where hunters can go with a certainty of finding 
such game. It would seem unjust and impolitic to cor- 
ral all the big game in the National Park. Let the Park 
embrace all the unoccupied territory requisite for the 
maintenance of a large and varied assortment of native 
game animals; but leave us a few hills and dales where 
the true sportsman can enjoy his brief outing, unvexed 
by the arbitrary restrictions of the national preserve. 

D. é Now iin. 





Eskimo Curlew at Currituck. 


Knort’s Isnanp, N. C., April 28—There has been 
the largest flight of Eskimo curlew to-day I have seen 
in thirty yéars. There were thousands upon thousands 
of them. I do not know how to account for it unless 
they have been blown in by the northeast storm, which 
has been blowing about fifty miles an hour for the last 
thirty-six hours. I know they are often seen on the 
Pacific coast on their way from China and Japan to 
Alaska and other northern points; but they were never 
seen in such quantities here for many, many years past. 
I placed my decoys exactly in the line of flight, and ex- 
pected fine sport, but they would not decoy at all. I 
only succeeded in bagging three. They were very large, 
but exceeding thin, proving, I think, that they had been 
flying a great distance. 

English snipe have not been abundant here this spring, 
forty-five being the largest bag I know of by one gun. 
But yellowlegs, especially the large size (winter yellow- 
legs), are very plentful just now. I shot fifty-one one 
afternoon this weck. e small-sized yellowlegs and 
dowitchers are usually here in quantities all through 
May. It is too cold for them yet; the thermometer is 
down to almost freezing to-day. More Anon. 


Dr. Massamore. 


Tue Baltimore Sun gives these notes of Dr. Geo. W. 
Massamore’s life: 

Dr. Geo. W. Massamore was born in Manchester, Car- 
roll county, Md., but had lived nearly all his life in Bal- 
timore. About the time he completed his studies the 
civil war broke out, and his sympathies being with the 
South, he enlisted in the Confederate army and fought 
throughout the war under Gen. Ewell. Upon several 
oceasions Dr. Massamore distinguished himself for gal- 
lantry upon the field. He was in the battle at Gettysburg. 
_At the close of the war Dr. Massamore returned to Bal- 
timore and entered the Baltimore College of Dental Sur- 
gery, where he graduated in 1867. He practiced here 
for a number of years until forced to give the work up 
because of ill-health. He was one of the best known 
numismatists in the country, and owned a costly collec- 
tion of coins and medals. In 1881 he: was elected a 
member of the Numismatic and Archeological Society 
of New York and continued a member until his death. 
He was also an enthusiastic stamp and autograph col- 
lector. His autograph collection contained the signa- 
tures of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and other men 
famous in American history. 

Dr. Massamore was perhaps best known throughout 
the State as an enthusiastic sportsman. He was zealous 
in having the game laws of Maryland improved. He was 
secretary of the Maryland Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation, and also a member of a similar association ‘in 
the District of Columbia. Recently he was appointed 
assistant State game warden. 

About a year ago Dr. Massamore had seines hauled 
in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, saving in this manner 
thousands of bass, which he put back in the Potomac 
River. It was through his efforts that the bill for a close 
season and restricting the methods of fishing in the Po- 
tomac became a law. He spent much time at Annapolis 
during the January and February sessions of the recent 
Legislature looking after the bill making game laws uni- 
form in every county in Maryland. While engaged in 
this work it was that he caught the cold that finally re- 
sulted in his death. 


John Gomez has a New House. 


Tue Fort Myers, Fla., Press has this story of a re- 
cent Panther Key real estate transaction: Down on 
Panther Key, on the southern end of Lee County, 
among the Ten Thousand Islands, is the home of John 
Gomez and his wife, Mr. Gomez being probably the old- 
est living man in the United States. A few days ago 
we learned of a new incident in the life of the old man, 
from Mr, J. W. Watson, who lives about eighteen miles 
from the veteran. 

Some time ago another old citizen on the Keys named 
Brown made a bargain with John Gomez to build a new 
five-room cottage for him on condition that Gomez was 
to deed him his island when he died. John Gomez is 
now 117.years old, and Brown was about 65 years old. 
Brown naturally expected that he would soon come into 
possession of the island through the death of the old 
man, but he reckoned without his host, for Brown has 
crossed over the river to that unknown land from whence 
none ever return, while old John Gomez is in posses- 
sion of the new five-room cottage, in good health, and 
apparently good for a dozen years more of this life. 

ohn Gomez was born in Portugal in 1781, and when 
a young child moved to Bordeaux, France. At the age 
of twelve he came to the United States, and for the 
past twenty-two years has lived on Panther Key, an out- 
side island of the Ten Thousand group. He is hale 
and hearty, apparently able to take care of himself for 
some time to come. His wife is a pleasant old lady of 
seventy-five years, and shows more feebleness than does 
“Old John” himself. He occasionally visits Fort: Myers, 
and has many friends here who are always pleased to see 
him, 





A Camp-Fire on Jersey City Heights. 

RECENTLY between twenty-five and thirty ladies and 
gentlemen gathered at the residence of a well-known 
sportsman on “The Heights,” to renew old associations 
and recall Adirondack experiences. New York and 
Brooklyn, as well as New Jersey, were represented by 
men as expert with rifle and rod as in business, medicine 
and theology. Patriotic song and excellent piano and 
harp music prepared the way for camp-fire reminiscences, 
Then a prize contest in storytelling took place under the 
following rules: 

1, Each story must be of personal experience in the 
Adirondacks, 

2. Each story must be limited to three miutes. 

3. Each story must relate strictly to the topic as- 
signed. : 

4. Each story must tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and everything but the truth, 

Two prizes were awarded: First, for the best story, a 
paddle; second, for the poorest story, a can of powder 
(sand), The ladies of the company were the judges. 

Among the topics announced were these: Setting fire 
to water and cooking dinner over it; supper time in 
camp and rations lost in the woods, with parallel be- 
tween the sinking of the Maine and the sinking. of a 
little buck in Cascade Pond, both caused by an outside 
explosion; reflections in a beech tree at midnight; 
chasing a deer with grappling irons; initiation in Adi- 
rondack life, with incidental comparison between the 
“dogs of war” and dogs of the Adirondacks; how four 
women took hold of one man, saying “iGve us a row,” 
and how the speaker gallantly came to the rescue; medi- 
tations on Watch Rock. 

Much merriment attended the contests and the award- 
ing of prizes. Who won must remain a mystery as 
impenetrable as “The Lady or the Tiger?” It is suffi- 
cient to say that the programme was so effective that 
when the dining room was reached everybody had a 
genuine woods appetite. The favors were cedar tips 
fresh from Blue Mountain Lake. Later followed by re- 
quest a stereopticon exhibition of forest views, mainly 
photographed by ‘gentlemen present. At a late hour 
the camp-fire went out, but its cheery reflections will 
long brighten the memories of those who gathered 
around it, JUVENAL. 
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Sea and River Fishing. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Great Cacapon. 


One of the wildest, prettiest and most romantic of the 
many tributaries of the Potomac is the Great Cacapon, 
sometimes called Capon for short, which empties into 
the main stream between the Pool of Woodmont and 
Sir John’s Run, nearly fifty miles above Harper's 
Ferry 

A flag station taking its name from the stream is at 
its mouth, and here the angler may procure a team 
and drive up the river road as far as desired. 

\ considerably longer route, requiring much more 
time and labor, but which amply repays the extra in- 
vestment, is to stop at Hancock, a couple of stations 
nearer, and take the little spur railroad for three or 
four miles to Berkeley Springs. 

This road winds along the valley of the brook, fed 
by the wonderful warm springs, which break out in a 
bunch at the foot of the mountain, and sustain the little 
settlement, that may be some day a very popular resort 

One of its drawbacks heretofore has been a tannery 
established not far below the springs, for which the warm 
waters were probably very convenient, but whose dis- 
charges of refuse destroyed the beauty of the crystal 
brook, and a stream of tar would be more sightly and 
more savory than that which unwinds to the visitor in 
his ride to the springs. It may be of some slight ad- 
vantage as rendering treatment universally necessary on 
arrival, for the conditions were calculated to make a 
well man ill, 

It is said just now not to be in operation; the pro 
nrietors own several other plants more advantageously 
situated for necessary materials and markets, and it is 
to be hoped they may continue to find the others more 
profitable and abandon this. 

The industry is one of vast importance and value to 
us; its existence a necessity; but so is cooking—and 
yet we object to its evidences in the proximity of a parlor 
or drawing room. So such a plant at a pleasure resort 
ig a blot; its destruction of a beautiful stream a sin; 
casting its refuse in the river to kill the fish and threaten 
the health of the population below who drink the waters 
—a crime. Hopes are reiterated that the proprietors 
may find such abundant profits elsewhere as to spare 
this little valley. 

The waters of the springs are pleasant enough, and 
said to be wonderfully effective in the treatment of some 
ailments, but that is a matter of doctors, fashion, wallets 
and constitutions. 

We embarked in a substantial ‘fix’ with a strong team, 
and sailed up and over the Warm Springs Mountain, 
and wound down the other side, a devious way, into 
the valley between this and the Cacapon Range; then 
a long climb to the summit of this, and the Valley of 
the Great Cacapon was at our feet, with a background 
of distant hills, and the haze of a summer afternoon soft- 
ening the landscape and veiling the detail of all but 
nearby objects. 

We rapidly descend to the level of the river valley 
and reach a farmhouse some sixteen miles from the 
mouth of the stream, and are glad to “light” after our 
pounding; and how we do enjoy the supper which comes 
later; then two great easy chairs on the wide porch 
woo us to an evening’s enjoyment of curling blue 
smoke, and watching the deepening shadows in the val- 
ley and the waning high lights about the surrounding 
green hills; we dream of to-morrow’s sport, but an 
early curfew signal sends us to finish our nap in the 
company bed. 

The next morning we find the boat in which we are 
to drift down the stream fast at the ford. The team is 
to take a later start, and driving down. the river road, 
which has a habit of losing itself among fallen timber 
and washouts, is to keep as near us as convenient, in 
case of mishap. 

We <oon find fish, but most of these first are too 
small to keep. Maybe the residents have caught the 
larger ones here, or educated them to be more wary of 
their natural enemy. 

At some of the little rapids the rocks are so high and 
the water so low that the boat requires assistance to get 
over, and sometimes we need it for the same purpose. 

My companion is large, the boat is small; he is not 
an angier, and his enthusiasm on the subject is all an- 
ticipatory; his weight makes such a difference in the 
draught of the little boat; and the cranky skiff keeps 
him in an agony of apprehension concerning the stabil- 
ity of his equilibrium; so he prefers the road most of 
the time to the boat. 

Fortunately the stream is narrow enough to require 
no rowing, only to keep the nose of thé skiff pointed 
down stream, and while this loses lots of good fishing 
water there’s plenty left, and rises enough to satisfy a 
glutton. 

Little fly-fishing is done on this part of the river, and 
the ambitious angler who makes a trip here has prac- 
tically virgin water. 

The bass are not large, but numerous. There is little 
vegetation along the banks and few bushes come down 
to the rocky channel; so there is little shelter but the 
stones, and it is into their shadows most of the casting 
is done. 

The scenery is very fine throughout its course. The 
most striking feature in this section of its panorama is 
a great tower, which “stands four square to all the 
winds” that blow; at least that is the impression from 
the distance we view it. It stands out from the 
face of the mountain, its green top apparently inac- 
cessible, but once gained, an impregnable stronghold. It 
is called “The Eagle's Nest,” and the usual legend is as- 
sociated with it; this one may be true—that during the 
early days a hunter and his two daughters occupied a 
mimic fort which he had built on its summit, and here 
he could leave them in comparative safety while he in- 
spected his traps or restocked the commissary. One 
sorry day a band of roving Indians surprised him in the 
valley, but he succeeded in reaching his tower of refuge, 





and from the advantage of his height and superior weap- 
ons easily kept them under cover. But while they 
showed an appreciation of his advantage, and a realiza- 
tion that their charges were expensive, they manifested 
no disposition to abandon the siege, and soon convinced 
him they meant to keep him where he belonged till star- 
vation did their work. He was a reconcentrado, and 
didn’t know it. There is a hiatus in the story as to 
suitable provisions for water on the isolated pinnacle; 
there is room enough for a cistern; he may have had 
a pool or barrels; perhaps its lack led him to the ro- 
mantic ‘and heroic part of the story. Finding the band 
disposed to become at least a temporary permanency in 
his Happy Valley, he became anxious, then desperate, 
and one night when a wild mountain storm had driven 
the besiegers to shelter, and they had relaxed something 
of their customary ‘vigilance, he left his girls, stole down 
his winding stair, up the face of the mountain by a secret 
path, and made his way in safety to the settlements for 
help. The story would be incomplete if it did not re- 
count bow each day the girls fired a short or two at 
the skulking Indians among the trees below, just to 
convince them that the old mart was still on guard; and 
how the unsuspecting savages were finally surrounded, 
surprised and slain to a man; and the girls never went 
back to their eyrie, for each found a mate among the 
rescuers. 

Though their names are forgotten, their pillar, better 
builded than that of St. Simeon the Syrian, still stands 
to perpetuate the memory of their lives, their peril and 
their rescue. 

It is far below this where we hail our wagon, and with 
a good basket of fish drive home in the gloaming. One's 
lines may sometimes be cast in pleasanter places, but not 
often. ° 

It is said that the bass are appearing at the present 
writing in wonderfully increased numbers in this stream, 
by reason of its waters being free from any contamina- 
tions fiom factory or field, and if this be true it will 
prove indeed an Angler’s Paradise to those fortunate 
enough to reach it this season with a fly. 


The Charms of Fly-Fishing. 


Speaking generally, the fly-fisher gains much in en- 
joyment over the man with a float. Every muscle is 
brought into play, and in these athletic days this is a 
strong recommendation. His hours unfold to him the 
ever shifting beauties of the kaleidoscope. 

Each cast brings him new skies, and hills, and flowers, 
and rocks, and new fish to try for. 

It is not the proverbial patience of the lone fisherman 
which is required here so much as energy. 

Compared with the kindred sport, hunting, the still- 
fisher is like the gunner who has a stand or blind, and 
waits the patient hours for the game to come. The fly- 
fisher more resembles the eager mountain climber who 
stalks his prey. 

The blind hunter may be strange to his surroundings, 
but with ears and eyes open to every sound and moye- 
ment, fares quite as well as the native. The stalker must 
know every rock and by-path, every salt-lick and drink- 
ing pool; signs of wind and weather, nay the very habits 
of the animal he seeks, to reward his quest. 

So the fisher with a float, if he but have a general 
knowledge of the art, may have aS good sport}the first 
day in new waters as his last, or as the resident cham- 
pion in whom use hath bred a habit of getting more 
bites than his neighbor. But with the fly-fisher, every 
trip to any locality increases the coefficient of his eff- 
ciency and enjoyment. He learns the haunt of many a 
fish; knows them by sight and sometimes by name; 
every mossy bank and sylvan spring; each pleasant 
shade; every stone and stump becomes to him a friend, 
to ignore whose evident greeting would be a rudeness, 

Five miles of stream are to him what the float is to 
his colleague. 

He knows where the wild flowers are thickest, which 
side of every reach is best; where the fallen trees block 
the path; the briar thickets, where the bramble and the 
blackberry weave their webs for the unwary, and which 
he gives a wide berth. 

He knows too where there is a little pool no bigger 
than a tub, but so close to big water that one flirt, of 
the tail carries to safety its occupant—a finny Daniel 
Lambert, whose hunting lodge it is, and probably as 
dear to him as is the camp in the woods to the man 
who seeks him. 

Our failures are our school, and as we frighten out the 
fish from stone or crevice, each carries with’ him, se- 
curely fastened to his caudal fin, an imaginary aluminum 
tag, with which we ornament him, confident that next 
time we will claim our own. 

But the account is not all so one-sided, or all who 
could would soon be fishing with the fly. It is not all 
gain. What is secured of advantage to observation is 
lost to contemplation. 

To watch the sun and wind, and shadows and current, 
and depth; the stones and blossoms beneath your feet; 
the logs in front, the branches overhead, the trees be- 
hind—all more ready to take your fly than the fish—are 
all so many checks to dreaming. 

Walton was not much of a fly-fisherman, though I 
believe with Marston that he knew all that was going 
at that time on the subject; but he principally watched 
a bob, and had plenty of occasion between bites to 
dream or talk, both of which he did to such good pur- 
pose. If he had fished only with the fly we should not 
have had such a book, and he would not have said the 
sport was a contemplative recreation, but rather an ob- 
servant exercise. 

To this extent the exchange is a real loss. 

Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet, retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 


That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled and sometimes impaired. 


So said Milton. Yet, take it all in all, Spies has many 
more charms for the business man of sedentary ‘habits. 


To him his outing becomes a feast. The very attention © 


demanded—to his surroundings and his sport—is proof 
against the insidious entrance of carking care, of busi- 


ness worries, which the contemplative float rather in- 
Vites. 

There is but one rule, however, by which a man will 
determine which to elect—that which pleases him best. 

Not all waters, nor all, weathers, nor all tackle, nor 
all fish, nor all men, are fit for this style of angling; 
but when the combination is complete it is the royal 
flush of sport. 

The gentle craft is sanctified by the daintier methods 
of the willowy withe, the silken thread and feather, while 
geology, botany and entomology attend the angler close 
to minister to his delight. Henry TALBOTT. 


Fly-Fishin 
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BY GEORGE A, B. DEWAR (AUTHOR OF “‘ THE BOOK OF 
THE DRY FLY”), 


In Three Parts—Part IIL 


The Charms of the Method. 


ENGLISH anglers have in the case of many streams 
been driven to the use of the dry fly through sheer ne- 
cessity, the wet fly method being no longer of much 
avail on clear and slow flowing waters where the trout 
are often assailed and have grown very cunning. Some 
day, perhaps, American anglers may be driven to the 
use of the dry fly by similar causes. But though we 
were compelled to take to the dry fly because we could 
not do anything on Test, Itchen and other waters with 
the wet fly, we have soon come to regard the necessity 
as_a very agreeable one. The dry fly is indeed an en- 
grossing and almost enthralling pursuit. The number 
of its votaries increases every year. 

Eagerly scanning the likely-looking spots in the stream 
for the ring which tells of a feeding trout; stalking that 
fish with great care and patience; seeing him rise and 
draw in your neat little artificial; or seeing him rise, 
follow the lure down stream for a foot or so, and then 
after evident hesitation decline to have it—these are 
some of the incidents which make the sport so fasci- 
nating. Then the gut casts for dry fly-fishing, out of at 
any rate May fly time, must be of the finest, and the 
hooks on which the beautiful duns and spinners are 
dressed about the smallest procurable; and when a 3 or 
4lb. trout in condition is hooked and has to be played 
with tackle of this description, then interest and excite- 
ment reach a high pitch indeed. The rush of a clean 
run salmon is superb, but personally I know of no sen- 
sation in the world of sport to equal that experienced 
when the twitch of the wrist is given that drives home 
the hook in the mouth of the 3lb. trout in perfect condi- 
tion. It is one that never seems to lose its edge, and 
instead of diminishing in intensity as we grow older, I 
really think that it actually increases. Then too the first 
good trout of the season, hooked in one of these limpid 
streams—what a fish that is to the dry fly angler! 

Where fish are not too plentiful—and trout I hold 
can be much too plentiful—and where they are very 
hard to “get up” even with the driest of olive duns at- 
tached to the finest of fine gut, every trout taken by the 
angler will very probably have a little history of its own. 
The angler on such a water has been out perhaps from 
10 in the morning to twilight on a glorious June day, 
and has made a basket of say two or two and a half 
brace—a very good day indeed, mind you—on some of 
our loveliest South Country trout streams. On his way 
home he goes over in his mind the events of the day, and 
is proudly conscious that his five fat trout, all well above 
the limit of three-quarters of a pound or a pound, were 
taken by real skill and patience. 

One took an hour and a half to hook. It was feeding 
on natural fly right underneath am overhanging and very 
awkward bough. It seemed almost impossible to get 
the fly over this fish, and again and again in the attempt 
the angler got hung up in the aggravating willow, or 
in one of the herbs or long grasses which drooped over 
the bank close by where the fish was steadily rising and 
taking every dun sailing down within a foot or so of 
his lair. Once or twice the angler had to lie flat down 
and drag himself along the ground in order to stretch 
out his hand and disentangle the hook without scaring 
and setting down the fish. Another trout was rising 
all but out of range right under the opposite bank, and 
only after many failures, and perhaps one or two cracked- 
off flies, did the angler succeed in getting well and neatly 
over the fish. The third, the fish of the day—a 3-pounder 
in noble condition—rushed instantly into a most dan- 
gerous place, infamous among dry fly anglers by reason 
of its weeds, or stakes, or roots of old, gnarled trees; 
and this trout was only secured through the angler’s 
knowledge of the spot and great caution in playing him. 
And so with the other fish; the capture of each is a 
little history in itself, which the angler may recall days 
and even months afterward, when . has a little time 
and the inclination to ponder over fishing days and ways. 

Dry fly-fishing has, of course, its drawbacks, its keen 
disappointments. An ideal-looking day will quite pos- 
sibly produce no natural fly at all, and with no natural 
fly on the water there will be no rising trout, and with 
no rising trout there will be nothing for the dry fly- 
fisherman to cast to. It is indeed hard to find one’s 
carefully selected day for a celebrated water turn out 
a fly-less and therefore a trout-less one. The angler 
whose time is all his own, and whose opportunities are 
as thick as May flies on the River Test, need not be 
greatly pitied, but it is different with the busy city man, 
who has been looking forward for weeks to his day on 
some famous water near town, and who has most proba- 
bly promised a brace of trout to every one in his office 
and to two or three of his neighbors. Such things are 
known to have occurred even in regard to experienced 
anglers. Yet they are not quite peculiar to dry fly-fish- 


ing. 

Bespite these and other drawbacks, and with trout 
growing apparently more and more difficult in the case 
of many streams to induce to look at the artificial, dry 
fly-fishing when once cultivated by the keen and thor- 
ough angler is sure to remain a favorite pastime. 
“Neither the art of fly-fishing,” said Froude, the his- 
torian, “nor the enjoyment of it when once acquired and 
tasted, will leave us except with life.” Certainly the art 
and the glamour of the dry fly method, when once 
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known, do take hold of men in a masterful way. Set me 
down with my rod and box of flies on a fair day, by 
the side of a crystal, clear, slow-flowing stream contain- 
ing big and wary trout, and I know well that I shall find 
that day all too short, even though not a solitary trout 
be landed. On a May or June day by the sweet water, 
which winds ‘through the meadéws and cOmmons of an 
English South Country shire, I think too that I shall 
always be-able to see the world as it appeared in the 
wild woodland rambles of childhood, when 


“The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


ANGLING NOTES. 
“On a Sunshine Holiday.” 


Tus is the title of a new book by The Amateur 
Angler, otherwise Mr. Edward Marston, father of the 
editor of the English Fishing Gazette, and the volume 
is just as dainty and just as charming as those which 
have preceded it from the same pen, namely: “Days in 
Dove Dale,” “Days in Clover,” .etc., etc. 

Mr, Marston’s style is singularly captivating, for he 
has a way of taking his readers into his confidence, as 
it were, and talking to them instead of writing at them 
or for them. As he strolls along on his holiday outing, 
he has sharp eyes, and is a close observer of all things 
in nature, and when he tells you of what he observes the 
reader feels that the outing is taken for his especial bene- 
fit, and he experiences a keen pleasure that he has been 
invited to become the companion of the author on his 
walks afield. He says of his little book: “The chapters 
are not all about fishing, for I had but few fishing ex- 
cursions to record; the chief tonnection between them is 
that all have reference, more or less, to sunshine holi- 
days.” 

That the author is a philosopher and does not believe 
that all of fishing is to catch fish is evidenced by his 
chapter on “The Prose of Fly-Fishing,” from which the 
following is extracted: “When the wind fell a little 
another torrent came on, and we were driven to seek 
shelter under our favorite wide-spreading ash, which the 
Professor long since christened ‘The Pub,’ a name which 
it will retain forever. The rain, coming down straighter 
and heavier than ever, soon found its way through the 
thick foliage, and we had to move. We made a dash 
through the pitiless storm for a quarter of a mile, helter- 
skelter, to our never so pleasant old hut, dripping and 
draggled like barn-door fowls who couldn't or wouldn't 
go in when it rained. Monday was worse than Saturday 
—we fished all day in the rain without ever seeing a rise, 
for really there was nothing to rise at, and food was 
plentiful down below.” And after all this was a sunshine 
holiday. It is the ability and adaptability to make the 
best of everything that comes that drives the wrinkles 
away, keeps a young heart in an old body, and in the 
case of an angler, as Sir Henry Wotton tells us, is “a 
calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions and 
a procurer of contentednessi” 

That is slightly paraphrased, but it is true, and there 
are kindred qualities that Walton laid stress upon in the 
make-up of the contemplative angler the author of “Sun- 
shine Holidays” seems to possess in an eminent degree, 
and he imparts something of these feelings to his readers, 
and they read his little volume with profit as well as 
pleasure. 





The Triton’s Dinner. 


The Triton Club, of Canada, has so many members in 
and near Syracuse, N. Y., where the president, Mr. G. F. 
Gregory, resides, that they have organized themselves 
into the Syracuse Tritons, and annually they give a din- 
ner to which all the Tritons are invited, and if you are 
a Triton it is worth going a good many miles to attend 
the dinner, where good fellowship, good stories, and 
good things to eat abound. The dinner this year was 
on March 14, and about forty Tritons gathered at the 
Yates upon the invitation of the Syracuse Tritons—Mr. 
L. C. Smith, president; Mr. M. C. Pierce, vice-president, 
and Dr. U. S. Brown, secretary. Mr, Seaton, the sec- 
retary of the Triton Club, came down from Quebec, and 
Mr. B. Frank Hall, the vice-president, came up 
from Pennsylvania, and other members came from other 
places, until there was a crowd of good fishermen at 
the Yates, each man filled with the fishing fever as 
stories were told, such as are told when fishermen con- 
gregate, of fishing past and fishing hoped for. Of the 
dinner itself, I would better say nothing, for it is eaten 
and done for, and it would only be an aggravation to 
print the menu after the dishes composing it were eaten. 

ilet of caribou a la Seaton still lingers in memory as 
the best caribou I ever ate, and even at this midnight 
hour I would like some fresh mushrooms on toast, but 
it only makes me hungry to recall the menu, The din- 
ner was down for 8 o'clock, and it was 2:30 or 3 or 3:30 
A. M. when the Tritons dispersed. On the wall in the 
dining room facing me was the stuffed glbs. trout taken 
at the club last year by ex-Mayor Kirk, and during the 
little sleep I got after I retired that trout seemed to 
haunt my dreams. As Mr. Kirk said at the dinner, the 
mounted fish is good in its way, but the real thing is a 
live fish on the reel. 

The speeches made at the dinner were not recorded, 
although they were good enough to be preserved in 
the archives of the club; but I must rescue the verses on 
the menu from the pen of a Syracuse poet, written for 
the occasion: 

Hail to the might that brings us here 
Fraternal ties to tighten, 

And to each friend and comrade dear 
That knows the land of Triton! 


Recalling many a famous day 
We'll tell what we remember, 
And what we're going to do in May, 
Or else in cool September. 


Then here’s to hill and stream and fen, 
And every forest rover; 

And when we meet with Triton men 

We'll pledge them three times over! 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Fishing Dog. 

Everyone who has read the touching story of ‘“Fish- 
in’ Jimmy,” by Mrs, Annie Trumbull Slosson, will re- 
member that Jimmy lost his life in trying to rescue a 
dog: “On’y a dog? But he wa’n’t jest a common dog, 
sir; he was a fishin’ dog. I never seed a man love fishin’ 
more’n Dash.” 

I met a fishing dog last year, and met him at the Triton 
Club, and as Mr. Hall, Mr. Walter Witherbee and I 
journeyed to Syracuse to attend the Triton dinner, Mr. 
Hall reminded me of the dog, for we were together when 
we saw him fishing. Old Jimmy’s dog was one that 
simply took an interest in the fishing practiced by men: 
“Sitting in the boat beside his master, watching with 
eager eye, and whole body trembling with excitement, 
the line as it was cast, the flies as they touched the sur- 
face; his fierce excitement at rise of trout, the efforts 
at self-restraint, the disappointment if the prey escaped, 
the wild exultation if it was captured.” 

My dog was not that kind of a dog, for he fished for 
himself, and took not the slightest interest in the fish- 
ing by men. He was a spaniel, and looked like a well- 
bred dog, and when I first saw him he was fishing in 
Lac des Passes near the guardian’s camp, and he be- 
longed to the guardian. I regret to say that my dog was 
a lawless dog in his fishery desires, and apparently he 
did not aspire to trout, for he was fishing for frogs 
when I first noticed him, and he was fishing for frogs not 
from any sentimental or zsthetic reason, but simply 
to fill his empty stomach. He was a good fisherman too; 
in fact he had to be, for it was a ground hog case with 
him. When: he captured a frog he waded ashore and 
ate it and returned to his fishing. Occasionally he would 
catch a small chub, and he caught chubs as deftly as he 
caught frogs and for the same reason, that if he did not 
catch’ them he would go hungry. No cat watched its 
prey more closely than that dog, and his movements in 
the water reminded me of the movements of a cat, they 

were so stealthy. He made scarcely any noise as he 
slowly waded in the shallow water, looking for food, and 
when he discovered it within reach he rarely missed seiz- 
ing it in his mouth, showing that he had practiced the 
art of fishing, as he understood it, for a considerable 
time. It was interesting to watch him, but I could not 
help but feel sorry for the poor beggar that he should be 
reduced to such straits as frog and minnow fishing to 
keep him from starving, and I wondered what he would 
do for food when ice covered the lake, but perhaps the 
guardian is not above killing a caribou to keep the wolf 
from the door of the cabin, and that the dog in such a 
case would come in for a dividend in the form of scraps 
of meat. To tell the simple, unadorned truth, I was more 
concerned about how the dog would pass the winter than 
I was about the guardian. 


Trout, Mink and Owl. 


Last year, while fishing at Moise Lake, on the Triton 
Club tract, I came into camp one evening about sun- 
down, and the guides having gone up the path to the 
tents I stood alone by the canoes fixing my rod, fly-book, 
etc., to put them away for the night in the tent, for a rod 
left outside may be gnawed by hedgehogs, or get wet by 
a rainstorm, and wet flies should be cared for and not be 
put away soaking wet, as they are taken hastily from the 
leader, when a change is made. As I was unjointing my 
rod, a mink came from somewhere and took a trout 
almost at my feet, and ran off with it. It was only one 
trout, to be sure, but we were living on trout and we 
killed only what we could eat from one meal to another, 
and we figured pretty closely as to the capacity of our 
guides and ourselves, and to prevent a recurrence of 
such a raid on our larder we set a trap for the mink 
and caught him two nights later. The trap was just at 
the head of our tent, and when the deadfall came down on 
the mink’s neck there was a noise from the mink that 
could have been heard across the lake, and was con- 
tinued until the mink was killed with a club. Speaking 
of this to Mr. Seaton, who sat next me at the Triton din- 
ner, I said a small mink could make a very large noise 
when caught in a trap, and this reminded him of an ex- 
perience on another Triton Club lake. He was just at 
the opening of his tent one nightfall after coming in 
from fishing, and his trout were just in front of his tent, 
when a. mink came from somewhere, as mine did, and 
seizing a trout in its mouth made off with it, but before 
the mink was out of his sight a big owl swooped down 
and grasped the mink and made up into the air with it, 
and the last he heard of the mink it was screaming piti- 
fully up toward the zenith, 


Sounds in the Night. 


This story reminded me to ask Mr. Seaton about an- 
other night occurrence. Mr. Rathbone and I returned 
to the Triton Club House from Moise Lake one after- 
noon and prepared for our return to our homes on the 
sleeper from Lake St. John to Quebec, which passes 
the club house station soon after midnight. Early in 
the evening after dinner we were both in the big parlor 
of the club, Mr. Rathbone reading in the middle of the 
room, and I was writing at a table by the windows look- 
ing out on the lake. It was moonlight outside, and 
after dinner we had walked around the club house and 
down to the dock, and had talked with our guides and 
the steward at the steps of the front veranda, dnd had 
been inside the house but a short time when we 
heard the yelps of a puppy in pain from the rear of the 
club house in the direction of the kitchen in the wing, 
back of which the guides’ house is situated. There were 
two puppies about the place, cross-bred s aniels, fat and 
lumbering and perhaps 2s5lbs. in weight. The noise from 
the one in agony seemed to travel from the rear of the 
house around the east end and in front, and ceased in 
a faint whine about opposite the windows facing the 
writing table where I sat. The candles burning on the 
writing table blinded me as I tried to look out of the 
window into the moonlit night, and I ran to the front 
entrance at my left as Rathbone ran to a western door 
opening out on a veranda which faced a ravine well 
wooded. I went around the front of the house and met 
Rathbone at the side piazza, but there was no sign of 
a puppy. Two of the guides came from the rear, and 
we asked what had hurt the puppy, and they said some 
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animal had carried it off, and they had heard the last of 

its cries over in the ravine growing fainter and fainter 

with distance. Asked what kind of an-animal, they said 

a bear, which to me seemed absurd. The puppy must 

have been seized almost in front of the open kitchen door, 

where there were several club servants and one or two 

guides. Only a few feet away was the guides’ house, 

forming with the kitchen wing and the front of the house 

three sides of a square. The bear must havé come up 

out of the ravine on the west, and passed between the 

guides’ house and the end of the kitchen wing, taken the 

pup very near to the open door and carried it out of 

the open square around the east end of the house and 

along the front to the ravine, passing the well lighted 
room where Rathbone and I were. had two candles 
on the table close to the window and Rathbone had at 
least two reading lamps on the table where he sat. We 
got lights and looked for tracts, but could find none of 
bear or anything else, and as we left for the station be- 
fore midnight that night the matter was a mystery to 
me and I assumed that the pup had hurt himself im 
some way and had run off into the woods and would 
show up next day, but Mr. Seaton told me that the pup. 
was never seen after that night, and that it was in alk 
probability a bear that carried it away, for a female and 
two cubs had been seen around the club house and an- 
other family of bears had been known to frequent the 
point in front of the house. It being true that a bear car- 
ried off the pup, for pure cheek I would back that par- 
ticular bear. The pictures of the club house in Forgsr 
AND STREAM of Feb. 26 do not indicate that it is a good 
place for bears, but the fact remains that the pup did not 
come back. 


Scrod. 


When I sat at my desk writing “Angling Notes” about 
a week ago to-night, I believe I said something about 
broiled scrod. Well, I have had some since then, and it 
was just as good as it used to be over in Boston. The 
night I reached Boston and when the veteran artist 
and salmon fisherman Walter Brackett and I were or- 
dering our dinner at Young’s we spoke of scrod, but 
as Mr. Burdick had not arrived I did not think it quite 
fair to take advantage of him and anticipate the break- 
fast we had agreed upon, so we orderéd another kind of 
fish. Mr, Brackett said shad for the fish, and I accepted 
with a mild protest, but he knows Boston fish better than 
I do, for it was good, good as you can get anywhere 
unless you select your fish in the net and have it cooked 
as soon after as possible to get to a broiling fire. But 
the next morning we had the scrod all right enough, and 
that night for dinner when Mr. Brackett, Mr. Burdick 
and I sat down we tried rock cod for variety, and re- 
turned to scrod the following morning. The best fish 
I saw in Boston was on a canvas in Mr. Brackett’s 
studio, and although he has painted many salmon so. 
good that no other man can equal him in this respect, 
I think his very best was then on his easel. Mr. Burdick 
remarked that it was fresh-run enough to have sea lice 
on it, and certainly it had the sheen and coppery tint 
of a fish just from the water in absolute perfection of 
form and coloring, and it is wonderful that this man cam 
transfer the king of fishes with such fidelity to canvas 
with brush and paint. 

At the sportsmen’s show a very charming Bostor 
woman was good enough to take an interest in my fond- 
ness for broiled scrod and enlighten me upon the sub- 
ject from her personal experience. She said perfect 
broiled scrod was not young codfish, but young haddock, 
and she said it in such a way that I know it is so without 
trying it; and hereafter in deference to her, if for no 
other reason, my broiled scrod shall be haddock. More- 
over, this charming woman said to me confidentially 
that but few people who broiled fish knew how to add 
the butter to fish after they were broiled, and when she 
told me I asked that I might tell all the anglers through 
Forest AND STREAM, and she gave her consent, and I 
shall always hold her in highest esteem, for I have tried 
her recipe, and it is as good as it sounded in the tell- 
ing. Do not melt the butter on the hot fish, but melt it 
in hot water—boil it if you like, and when the water has 
cooled sufficiently for the butter to gather at the surface, 
partly solidified, skim it off and pour it over the fish, 
and there is no rank taste even if the butter is a little 
inclined to be that way itself. 


Cod and Tomcod, 


Every little while the daily newspapers print valuable 
misinformation about fish or fishing. They do not mean 
it for misinformation, quite the contrary, but they do mix 
things terribly at times. A correspondent sends me a 
clipping which tells of the as of a tomcod with a tag, 
There is a picture of the fish with a tag like an ex- 
préss tag, or larger, fastened to its dorsal fin and bear- 
ing the number 360, The fins show that it is not a cod 
of any kind known to ichthyology, but the text informs 
us that it is a tomcod, captured and tagged by the U. S. 
Fish Commission, and when recaptured weighed 7%4lbs., 
which is a sight smart weight for a fish that rarely 
grows to exceed, 12in. in length. é 

The text says that the tag was of copper, and a tag of 
that metal of the size represented in the picture would 
drown a poor little tomcod. The tagged fish was un- 
doubtedly a codfish, for the Government does make a 
practice of tagging codfish, the same as salmon are 
tagged, to find how rapidly they grow, but no one 
thinks of tagging a little tomcod or frost fish, for it is 
known how large they grow, and how rapidly they grow 
is of no particular interest. It is doubtful if the U. S. 
Fish Commission hatches tomcods. The State of New 
York does, and last year nearly 45,000,000 were hatched 
at ‘the Cold Spring Harbor Station of the Fisheries, 
Game and Forest Commission. 

And that reminds me: A reporter on a Syracuse news- 
paper asked me how many fish of all kinds were hatched 
and planted in the State of New York last year. I told 
him in round numbers’ 213,000,000, at the same time I 
cautioned him that if he printed the statement to. please 
see that the intelligent a. used the necessary 
ciphers to indicate millions, for I had found on several 
occasions that similar figures were shy several important 
ciphers absolutely necessary to convey the truth as to 
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the number of fish planted. The next day the newspaper 
gravely informed its readers that the State had hatched 
and planted 2,113,000 fish in one year. How the figures 
became twisted around is beyond me to explain, for they 
were quite correct in the reporter’s notes. 


How to Gaff a Fish. 


A correspondent asks, “How would you gaff a fish, by 
placing the gaff under or over the fish?” That would 
depend upon the fish and where it was at the time it was 
to be gaffed. Salmon are usually gaffed from the shore 
by placing the gaff over the back of the fish, but salmon 
are generally gaffed in water that is shallow, and it 
might be difficult to place the gaff underneath, although 
some anglers advocate gaffing salmon from underneath. 
Lake trout are as a rule gaffed when they are drawn to 
the surface, where the water is deep, and they are gaffed 
from a boat. For many years I gaffed my own trout, 
and always I gaffed them from underneath upward, for 
the reason that when a trout sees the gaff he will try 
to settle in the water, and naturally he settles on to the 
staff of the gaff, and a quick stroke does the rest. If 
the gaff is used from above downward the trout settles 
away from it if he settles at all, and yet I have seen 
many trout gaffed from above downward. I used to 
think I had to gaff a big trout near the tail, and many 
a time I have played a trout to get a tail hold with the 
hook, but as I have grown older I have grown less par- 
ticular, and a safe rule is to gaff a fish, no matter 
what kind, where the hook will hold and the fish will 
not get away, and if this is done it will be the right 
way, whether it is from above or below. 


Whitefish on Hook and Line. 


Mr. Rowland E. Robinson writes me as follows: 

“About the middle of February one of our market fish- 
ermen who was fishing for perch and smelt in Flat 
Rock Bay caught a whitefish or lake shad of 2 or albs. 
It was taken in about 25ft. of water on a small hook 
baited with eye of a smelt. Our lake shad are so rarely 
taken on a hook that it is certainly worth mention. 
Lots of very large smelts are caught here this winter, 
more meat to the dozen, but not so toothsome as the 
little fellows.” 

It was very good of Mr. Robinson to take the trouble 
to write me about the whitefish, and in doing so he 
gave me some information previously unknown. He 
uses the term smelt in a way that would horrify some of 
my friends on the other side of the lake who persist in 
calling them ice fish. They know they are smelt, but they 
wish to possess a fish that is not known elsewhere, and so 
they talk and write of ice fish and ignore the term 
smelt. In fact a friend sending a box of the fish to me 
this winter said they were really ice fish, and he so 
marked the box, and not smelt, but I do not care what 
they are called if I only get them. I did not iknow 
that they were caught where Mr. Robinson indicates, 
as Lake Champlain people pretend to say that they are 
found only at Port Henry, West Point and Burlington. 
The small fish are usually considered best, but I have 
come to consider the larger they are the better. Talking 
with a fisherman this winter, he told me that the large 
smelt are never seen in the lake except just before the 
ice forms and after it has formed, but the smaller ones 
may be seen at all times during the summer, generally 
in the vicinity of a brook entering -” ag This helps 
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Salmon Problems up to Date. 


Tue ways of the Salmo salar are past finding out. The 
salmon philosopher of any standing has long ago dis- 
covered that the more experience he seems to be accu- 
mulating in regard to angling and fishing lore, and the 
ways of the salmon generally, the less he seems to 
know. In short, he feels that the older‘he grows the 
more need he has of more and more exact knowledge, 
and the less and less conceited he becomes in his ideas 
as to salmon problems. But although this may assuredly 
be the case with most open and inquiring minds, yet 
there are some well-defined rules, the result of long and 
continuous observations, as to the migratory move- 
ments of the Salmonidae family, which the salmon phi- 
losopher will not readily give up without good cause. 
He will hold to his belief tenaciously, because it is not 
only founded on his own meager and perhaps intermit- 
tent observations, but it has also been the belief—tradi- 
tional or otherwise—of other and more sage observers 
in times past. One of these popular beliefs has just re- 
ceived a severe shaking. 

It has been so common an observation in past seasons 
that a good grilse season is certainly to be followed 
by a.good early run of spring fish, and, conversely, that 
a bad grilse season is as certain to be followed by a 
bad spring fishing, that it has become a fixed rule among 
fishermen that when the one happens so certainly will 
it be followed by the other. In fact the law of cause 
and effect over again. 

Now it may be remembered that last season’s grilse 
crop was an entire failure, as far as the most prolific 
of Scotch salmon waters was concerned. There had not 
been such a poor show of grilse during any previous 
season within the memory of the proverbial oldest fish- 
erman. But memory was not trusted to alone. Statis- 
tics kept regularly at most, if not all, the netting stations 
showed the same disastrous state of matters. Nor was 
the angler a whit. better than the netter in .regard to 
his head of grilse, but worse. From this it was con- 
cluded that the present spring would prove a very poor 
one in regard to the crop of early spring fish. 

During the first two days of the present season over 
1,000 salmon were netted on the Dee and adjacent coast 
‘stations between the first dipping of the net at 12 o’clock 
on Thursday night—or rather Friday morning—and 6 
o'clock on Saturday night, when the Sunday slap in- 
tervened and put an end to the slaughter. Add to this 
that only a certain part of the Dee tidal is netted, and 
that a strong westerly gale prevented the full benefit 
cf the coast stations being reaped, as it was next fore- 
noon before all the leaders could be got in, and that the 
ieturns from them were very meager for the first day, 
anc the full significance of such magnificent results 


will become more appare ‘t.—London Fishing Gazette. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Boston and Maine. 


Bosron, April 28.—The weather, with a hard freeze 
and ice in the streams yesterday, and snow and hail to- 
day, has stopped a number of trouting parties to the Cape. 
One company of four went down to Plymouth, to a trout 
preserve, on Wednesday. The weather was so cold that 
they did not try the trout at all, but were back in Boston 
to-day. 

The legal trout season in Maine opens May 1, and 
one or two parties from the Hub will start by train Sat- 
urday night for trout waters that they know. The ice is 
out of the Schoodics, and landlocked salmon fishing has 
begun. No reports of catches are at hand, doubtless for 
reason of the cold and storm. Mr. Lyman Underwood 
will leave for the home of the Duck Lake Club on Sat- 
urday to put matters in order at the camps. Mr. Harry 
Underwood expects the Duck Lake party of fishermen 
this spring to number about thirteen, an unlucky number, 
but the boys, all Boston merchants and manufacturers, 
will take the chances about May 20. 

The war is actually drawing from the ranks of the rod 
and reel sportsmen. One shoe manufacturer will be 
forced to stay at home from the Duck Lake Club party, 
for his partner is daily expecting to be called out; an 
officer in the militia. Another dry goods dealer expects 
four men to go from his store, and if they go, his spring 
fishing trip will have to be given up. At the Rangeleys 
a bigger business than usual is looked for -by the hotel 
and camp people. The dangers of war promise to drive 
people to the mountains and inland, rather than to the 
seashore. It is reported that the Rangeley hotels and 
camps already have more guests booked than usual. 

The Fish Commissioners are to give a hearing at the 
Rangeley Lake House, May 17, as to the proposition 
to close the whole Rangeley system to all bait-fishing 
after July 1 of each year. The summer guests at the 
hotels will oppose the action, but the sportsmen, who 
usually fish by trolling in the spring and with the fly in 
the fall, are strongly in favor of some action that shall 
stop the taking of trout by what is termed “baiting up” 
in the summer time, Deep water is selected, and min- 
nows, chopped up, are thrown in for several days in suc- 
cession. When the big trout have been tolled to these 
feeding grounds the hooks are brought into requisition, 
attached to 50 or tooft. of line, as the case may require. 
In this way many beautiful trout are taken that have 
sought the deep waters to escape the heat. The petition 
to the Commissioners is directed more especially to the 
stopping of this sort of fishing. 

Boston, May 2.--A number of Boston merchants and 
business men are much interested in the affairs of the 
Commodore Club, with club houses and fish hatcheries 
located at Moose Lake in Hartland, Me. Mr. John 
G. Wright has taken a good deal of interest in restock- 
ing that lake. He remarks that “Somebody is going 
to get some good fishing in the future, though we may 
not live to enjoy it. We have now in our hatcheries 
30,000 landlocked salmon fry, hatched from eggs re- 
ceived from the State of Maine hatcheries at Orland 
last fall. The U. S. Government hatcheries at Green 
Lake also gave us 10,000 landlocked salmon eggs and 
50,000 steel-head salmon eggs from the Pacific coast. 
These we have hatched, losing but a very small per- 
centage. Then we have 30,000 brook trout fry, hatched 
from eggs from the State of Maine hatcheries. We shall 
hold and feed these fish till fall and then turn them loose 
into the tributary streams of our lake. In all, our lake 
has been restocked with over 300,000 salmon and trout 
since we began the work. A number of small salmon 
have already been taken there, and they are to be seen 
in large numbers at the inlets of the streams where we 
have put them.” 

Mr. D. H. Blanchard and his fishing friend, Mr. 
Keeler, are about starting on a fishing trip. They have 
both Lake Auburn and Lake Hebron, in Monson, in 
view. Mr. Blanchard has fished the Monson Lake a 
good deal and had good success there, but having heard 
of the good success at Lake Auburn, would like to try 
it. There is not much news of success at the big salmon 
pool at Bangor. Mr. John Caswell, of Boston, is there 
to give the salmon a try. After that he will visit Green 
Lake for a few days. Fishing has been reported good 
there. Fish Commissioners Stanley and Oak have just 
visited Sebago Lake for landlocked salmon. They are 
generally very successful there, both being “sportsmen 
that stick,” but this time they have taken but very few 
fish. They have also fished Swan Lake and taken a 
number of the beautiful brook trout that lake is noted 
for, but no landlocked salmon. The ice is out of Lake 
Megantic, and Spider Lake is rapidly breaking up. Mr. 
L. Dana Chapman, treasurer of the Megantic Club, with 
one of the directors, will make a trip of investigation 
immediately, and have matters put to rights for the 
spring fishing. They also hope to get a few days’ fish- 
ing. Sebec Lake, Me., is clear of ice, and salmon fish- 
ing has begun in earnest. The clearing of Grand Lake 
and Grand Lake Stream has started the Hoyt party off 
for those excellent landlocked salmon waters, In the 
party besides Mr. Hoyt are Messrs. Puffer, Slack and 
‘Holmes, Dr, Carrol, of Newton, is back from his fish- 
ing trip to Newfound Lake, N. H. He found terribly 
cold weather, with winds so high that it was almost 
impossible to be out on the lake at all. One evening his 
friend S. B. Bray, of Beverley, took two salmon of 5 
and 7lbs. weight respectively. Dr. Carrol will try the 
same lake again as soon as the weather is fine. J. W. 
Sampson, of Hebron, upper end of Newfound Lake, has 
just reported a salmon Of 13%4lbs, taken there. Particu- 
lars of its capture were to have come in season for this 
letter, but they are delayed. S. J. Byrne, who managed 
the advertising and newspaper departments of the late 
Sportsmen’s Show with so much success, with S. S. Hib- 
bard will be off for Moosehéad Lake as soon as the ice 
is out. ‘They will fish Moosehead for a few days and 
then go to Northwest Carry. The ice is still hanging 
in Mooselicad, as well as the Rangeleys; the clearing 
doubtless put back by the recent cold weather. Moose- 
head usually clears two or three days before the Range- 


leys. 

as C, Litchfield says: “Our old fishing friend Row- 
ell, of East Andover, has been in to get his tackle put in 
order for the spring campaign with the black bass, in 
spite of the war with Spain.” 
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The legal opening of the Maine trout waters, May 1, 
has started several Boston trout fishermen in that direc- 
tion. On the Boston & Maine train Saturday evening 
there were six or eight rods, which were dropped off at 
several stations between Berwick and Portland. Early 
this week we may hear from them. Dr. Heber Bishop, 
with a fishing friend, has started for Maine. Doubtless 
he will fish the Rangeley waters as soon as the icé is out. 
C. P. Stevens will go down to his camp, Vive Vale, at 
the Narrows, Richardson Lake, as soon as the ice is 
out. He will remain there for the spring fishing. It is 
reported that A. C. Lombard, of Lowell, is to build a 
steam launch at Sunapee Lake, N. H., this season, and 
that several new cottages are to appear. Good fishing 
is looked for there. SPECIAL. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bass Biting. 


Curcaco, Ill, April 30.—The bass are beginning to 
bite in good shape in Indiana. As early as week before 
last some strings had been taken in the Kankakee, and 
the fishing is still better now. Mr. H. A. Newkirk, of 
this city, writes me that he caught a nice lot of black 
bass at Cedar Lake, Ind., last week. The lily pads 
were not yet up. The weather was stormy, but Mr. New- 
kirk thinks that a few days of good weather would insure 
fine fishing with frog bait on Cedar Lake. This is one 
of the earliest bass waters about Chicago. 

I should think that within the coming week one could 
have some fun with the bass along the Fox River in 
this State, if he cared to go out in the beginning of 
what is the spawning season on that stream. This is a 
lovely water, and the Fox at such points as Clinton- 
ville, St. Charles, etc., offers a nice place for a day’s 
loafing and angling. It is about forty miles from Chi- 
cago, and the angler who is also a wheelman can spend 
two or three days very pleasantly by visiting the points 
above named in the early summer. 


Trout. 


Mr. E. G. Taylor, of this city, started this afternoon 
for Dudley, Wis., on his trout fishing trip, which will be 
of some duration. He promises to report the outlook 
on streams of that neighborhood. Thus far very few 
Chicago men have been out, and of course there never 
is such an exodus here as there is from the large Eastern 
cities on the opening of the season in Maine. We are 
not so blest with trout waters in this part of the world. 
But after all is said and done it is just as much fun to 
catch a little trout among little ones as it is to catch a 
big trout among big ones. It is all in the way you look 
at it. 

A report from Parrish, Wis., states that on the first 
day of the season Messrs. J. Shepard and J. Hamlin had 
very good luck on streams of that neighborhood. Mr. 
Shepard caught nine trout, weighing glbs. 20z., his 
largest fish weighing 1lb. 120z. Mr. Hamlin had twenty, 
weighing in all 13lbs. 140z. Their thirty-one trout 
weighed in all 23lbs, It is very rarely indeed that we 
hear of so large an average among the Wisconsin trout, 
and I am inclined to believe that it is due to the fact 
that the rainbow trout are becoming more numerous in 
many of the Wisconsin streams, where they have been 
planted by the Fish Commission. 

To-morrow is opening day in Michigan, and many a 
rod will be busy soon after early dawn, I fear, in spite 
of the church-going bells. The southern peninsula of 
Michigan is a wonderful fishing country, and there is 
no place between the Atlantic and the Rockies which 
offers so good an opportunity for fly fishing in practica- 
ble streams. Soon we shall hear of the sport along some 


of these streams, had in the early days in the merry 
month of May. 


Anglers, 

This week the Western office of Forest AND STREAM 
was favored by a call from Mr. C. H. Ames, of Boston, 
Mass. I regret very much that at the time of Mr. Ames’ 
visit I was out looking for a boarding place for a dog, 
and so unfortunately missed him. Mr. Ames was, how- 
ever, conducted through the principal parts of the estab- 
lishment, and was shown the Kekoskee fish story medal 
and other articles of vertu which have blown in here 
in the course of the years. Mr. Ames, I recollect, was 
one of those who took great interest in the legend of 
Kekoskee, and had I been able to meet him it would 
have given me pleasure to- conduct him to that very 
spot in Wisconsin where the incidents perpetuated in the 
legend actually occurred. He should have stood upon 
the very bank, once slippery with the tails of myriad 
bullheads. Nay, he should have gazed at that very spot 
whence burst forth that eruption of virile bullhead life 
that brought fame to an otherwise obscure village in 
the heart of a distant land. I know Mr. Ames would 
have enjoyed seeing that historic spot, just as I myself 
should enjoy visiting Bunker Hill. There is no dif- 
ference between Kekoskee and Bunker Hill except that 
Kekoskee has no monument. That is to say, it has no 
monument builded of stone and mortar, though above 
it towers imperishable the record of its greatness. I am 
sorry Mr. Ames did not get to see Kekoskee. 

Mr. Emile Pragoff, of Louiville, Ky., was another 
among the callers at the Forest AND SrreEam office. 
Mr. Pragoff is in the sporting goods trade at Louis- 
ville, and is a devotee of the rod and gun also in an 
amateur capacity, being especially fond of fishing. He 
tells me that one of his favorite bass waters, out of all 
he has ever tried, is the Cumberland River up toward 
its head. To reach this stream necessitates a Sine ride 
by rail from his city, but the trip is worth it, for it 
takes one into another world. ere the inhabitants 
are the quaint and primitive hill dwellers of whom so 
much has been written in current fiction and truthful 
narrative. Mr. Pragoff says that up in that country 
the people live as they did before the flood, trusting 
mostly to the gore offices of nature: They have but the 
rudest of dwellings, and how they. make a living from 
their tiny and ill-tilled fields is something never fath- 
omed by an outsider. The cabin has but one room, 
and here the whole family sleeps. Mr. Pragoff says 
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that he has thus slept in a room where eleven persons, 
adults and children, found beds in some mysterious 
manner. The cookety is very poor in such a home, 
but the people are generous and will give you anything 
they have. The moonshine industry is by no means 
extinct in those mountains yet, but it is not now so 
dangerous to go into that country as it was not long 
ago. The man who goes in there and tends to his own 
business and does not ask any questions is all right. 
Yet even the most industrious angler is an object of cu- 
riosity if not suspicion, for the inhabitants are utterly 
unable to believe that any sane man would come up 
into that country for the purpose of fishing and noth- 
ing else. They follow the angler along the stream, 
watching his actions with wondering eyes. Plainly, so 
it seems to them, a man must be crazy who will wade 
in the water when he goes fishing. Yet the bass angler 
who wades the upper Cumberland at times when the 
water is clear and not troubled by the wash from the 
steep mountain sides is very apt to be repaid by good 
baskets of the fightingest sort of small-mouth bass. 


In the Pine Woods, 


That energetic young hustler Fay Buck, of Manitowish, 
Wis., writes me that he and his father now have three re- 
sorts open on the Spider Lake, Turtle Lake and Manito- 
wish waters, and all the camps are connected by tele- 
phone, so that any one at either of the camps may tele- 
phone to any other camp or to town. This means a great 
saving of time and expense to guests and will add to the 
popwarity of these first class fishing resorts, all of which 
will open May 1, though the bass fishing does not begin 
until May 25. 

Mr. H. G. McCartney, proprietor of the now well- 
known Minnesota resort, Kabekona Camp, on Woman 
Lake, has brought out a very neat and fetching little 
novelty in summer literature this week. I say literature, 
for though there is not a word of text, the twelve Kabe- 
kona photographs speak each a potent language. The 
views show different scenes among the tidy log cottages 
and give the lake front view of the camp also, together 
with fine landscapes of some of the mightiest fishermen 
who have visited that favored spot. There.is a view of 
a canoe on the water, a picture of the bark palace of old 
Bungo Buck, the Chippewa outlawed Indian who has 
taken up with the white men because he can’t live with 
the red ones unless he kills one or two of them every day; 
moreover, there are the public documents of strings of 
great muscallunge, which ran up to 41lbs. last season. I 
have heard doubt cast on the Kabekona average by 
men who have never been there, but Mr. McCartney per- 
sonally told me that during the last part of the season, 
when the large fish were biting, the average of total catch 
at that resort ran over 2olbs. in weight. It was rare to 
take one so low as rolbs., and I understand that there has 
not been one brought in at that resort which weighed less 
than olbs. It is certainly pretty good lunge country. As 
to the bass, it is not fun to catch them, I am told, be- 
cause they are too numerous to offer any difficulty to the 
angler. A good big market-fishing outfit was just about 
to drop in on that chain of lakes two years ago, having 
put up their ice houses and made every other arrange- 
ment to begin cleaning out those waters, when they were 
corifronted with the Minnesota law forbidding the taking 
of black bass for the market. Also, Mr. McCartney 
dropped in on that chain with his happy idea of a sports- 
man’s resort, and so the riches of those still unexhausted 
waters were left assured for many years to come. 
should add in passing that Mr. McCartney is going to 
put his little Kabekona view book on sale this season 
up at his camp, so that an angler may show the proof 
kwh might otherwise be considered fiction. The tidy 
little collection is bound in permanent form. 


Prizes in Angling. 


That there are prizes in angling would seem to appear 
from a look at the programme of the San Francisco 
Fly-Casting Club, who will give a grand tournament 
Sept. 9 and 10. In each of the eight events the win- 
ner will receive a $75 diamond medal, and there will 
be $1,250 worth of merchandise prizes. 

I have often gone on record in regard to the mer- 
chandise idea in amateur sport, giving it as my personal 
belief, not of much value, that no sport is ever bene- 
fited by the old-fashioned plunder list, nor is any giver 
ever benefited by a gift of such plunder for such pur- 
poses. So much for what it may seem to be worth. 
I wish, however, to qualify my remarks upon the general 
subject of merchandise prizes in angling circles. I con- 
fess that I have discovered one instance of a merchan- 
dise prize received by an angler under circumstances 
which command my absolute and unqualified approval. 
Indeed, so seemly and fit do these surroundings seem 
to me that I will go further and say that under no other 
except similar circumstances should any angler ever 
take unto himself any merchandise prize. This instance 
it is my duty to give as recorded when it first came 
to my attention. It was down in Missouri, and a Mis- 
souri paper describes it as follows: 

“Robert Bryson, while fishing near the mouth of Buf- 
falo Creek, instead of a fish landed a pair of pants, in 
the pocket of which was a roll of bills amounting to 
$23. Owing to a protracted stay in the water the green- 
backs were hardly recognizable, but they will, how- 
ever, be sent to Washington for redemption.” 

I consider a merchandise prize received under such 
circumstances as the above to be not ne entirely legiti- 
mate, but indeed highly commendable; for not only did 
Mr. Bryson earn his increment by his skill as an angler, 
but by the same act he saved a worthy pair of pants 
from a watery grave. E. Houeu. 

1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ohio Bass Waters. 


Huntsvitte, O., April 25.—Black bass began taking 
minnows here_on April 16, and since that time many 
large catches have been made by Cincinnati anglers. 
Of the strings taken by E. W. Ellis three weighed 15|bs. 
Lewis A. Davison took one of 54lbs. The fishing is in 
“Indian Lake,” a new name for Lewiston Reservoir. 
A recent writer in the Georgetown Gazette says of these 
waters: “The Reservoir, to the visitor, is of great in- 
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terest. It is just six miles from Huntsville, in the north- 
western part of the county, and is a great sight, with the 
thousands of stumps of trees projecting from the water, 
the many fishermen in boats landing large fish every 
few minutes, and the constant roar of the water as it 
rushes through the bulkhead to come in contact with the 
thick, muddy water of the Miami Canal. The “pond,” 
as it is called, covers 16,000 acres of territory, which 
includes the islands and waste land. That it is a great 
resort for fishermen and hunters is proven by the fact 
that last year 64,000 people entered the gates of one of 
the resorts, Lakeridge, and so far this year 58,000. This 
does not include those gaining access to the pond by 
way of the other resorts, nor by the public roads which 
run to the Reservoir. The resort spoken of, Lakeridge, 
is managed by W. E. Clarke, and is an ideal place to 
spend a week or so in hunting and fishing. 

“Bass, ring perch, cat and sun are the most numer- 
ous, and are taken in great numbers during the season. 
A string of twenty or thirty is an ordinary sight, but 
before gaining much of a reputation as a fisherman you 
will have to double that number, and even then you 
will not be the cause of much comment, big catches be- 
ing the rule, not the exception. The fish run % to 7lbs. 
each. and the bass are said to be especially fine. 

“The Reservoir, with its waste land and islands, is a 
great feeding ground for wild ducks, and in season they 
are killed by the hundreds. A good marksman can 
easily land thirty or forty fine specimens in a day. The 
fare from Cincinnati to the Reservoir is $4 the round 
trip, which is the rate given all hunters and fishermen 
by the Big Four.” 





The Rainbow Trout in England. 


THE rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) was introduced into 
Great Britain in 1885. They were not very successfully 
bred, nor did they attract much attention for some years 
following. In a recent essay by Mr. Wm. Senior, read 
before the Piscatorial Society of London, the past, pres- 
ent and future of the fish are thus discussed: 

I have not carried my researches any further, my ob- 
ject being merely to show how the rainbow trout was 
introduced into this country; and by this time, viz., in 
1895, the cultivation, and, I presume, distribution of 
rainbow trout was being made a regular business by 
most of the fishculturists of the country; and it will be 
seen by the fishcultural advertisements of the present 
day that there is scarcely a hatchery that does not sup- 
ply them, I think much of the caution which has been 
recommended in the introduction of rainbow trout to 
rivers is traceable to the fishculturists themselves. The 
old hands among them had paid pretty dearly for the 
enthusiasm worked up over the fontinalis when it was 
first introduced into this country. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the rapture lavished upon that fish. Everything 
was to be revolutionized; the fontinalis was to be the 
trout of the future. There is no need to enter into 
the history of the movement, but the fontinalis is not 
the trout of the future, but is, I think, with us at any 
rate, the trout of the past. He was confidently recom- 
mended for both river and lake, His enthusiastic ad- 
mirers were prepared to back him against our own wild 
brown trout, and the boom of the fontinalis was a most 
pronounced success. People bought them right and left, 
and put them into their rivers and lakes, and then it 
was found that they disappeared from the rivers, and 
after giving perhaps a couple of seasons’ sport in the 
lakes became sulky and non-sporting. Some of the 
fishculturists, therefore, have remembered this, and, I 
expect, resolved to avoid a second mistake if possible, 
though it was no special mistake of theirs, as they were 
pushed on to a boom of the fontinalis by enthusiastic 
admirers from the outside. 

It has been shown from dates that we have had the 
rainbow trout bred in our public hatcheries and put in 
the market for ten years and over. There must have 
been hundreds and thousands of them distributed in 
our waters, but up to this moment, so far as I know, 
anything like adequate evidence of their success in a 
trout stream is wanting. For lakes and ponds I should 
say the rainbow trout is the best fish we know of to- 
day, for he grows rapidly and gives sport, though 
whether, like the fontinalis, after awhile he will become 
sulky and belie his own character, is a matter which time 
only will prove. But it is certainly strange that during 
the ten years we have been told,so very little of results. 

The general question uppermost in the minds of all of 
us is, no doubt—What is going to happen? Is the rain- 
bow trout to be the trout of the future, and by its size 
and gamesome qualities to compensate us for the over 
education of our native fish? I wish I could answer 
that’ question, but I cannot. I have some very good 
friends who are inclined to think that the rainbow trout 
will not prove the disappointment which the fontinalis 
has done, and there are others who still maintain their 
attitude of reticent observation, and are waiting for defi- 
nite facts. Meanwhile the angling associations of the 
North have just taken to action, and are stocking with 
rainbow, so that we shall in due time get our evidence. 
Anyhow I am sure the rainbow trout will have a perfect- 
ly fair, if not an enthusiastic, trial. I believe if it could 
be clearly proved that the introduction of rainbows into 
four, five or six of our trout streams had been successful 
—that is to say, if they had remained in the streams, in- 
creased in numbers, risen well in their third season— 
there would be little more doubt about the matter. This 
all beside the mark to tell us of the magnificent size 
the fish repeatedly grew to under artificial conditions. 
That is a matter of course, and it may be accepted as 
beyond dispute that the rainbow trout have answered 
well in lakes and ponds. There are hundreds of pieces 
of private and public water in the country at the present 
moment that are practically waste, and that by slight 
trouble and expense might be stocked with these fish, 
But we are slow to move, and although the cultivation 
of waste waters has been urged again and again, it is 
only occasionally that we hear of a venture being made. 
Let us by all manner of means give the rainbow trout 
a perfectly fair trial; for I end as I began, by saying 
that our only object can be to improve our fishing, and 
make our stock of rerere. fish, if possible, the best 
in the world. Let the best fish, like the best man, win. 
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Pike in the Connecticut. 


CuarLestown, N. H., April 23.—Editor Ferest ond 
Stream: A letter in Forest AND STREAM a short time 
since called attention to the variations in the supply 
of fish in Plymouth Ponds, Vt., the head of Black 
River, which passes through Ludlow, Cavendish and 
Springfield to the Connecticut. The inclosed letter from 
the old veteran gunsmith at Bellows Falls, Mr. Brock- 
way, throws some light on the original stocking with 
pike. For “Ludlow” read “Plymouth” in his letter, as 
the ponds in Ludlow are merely mill ponds, caused by 
dams. No pike had ever been heard of in Connecticut 
River when I left home in 1841; but a year or two 
after, when home on a vacation, I heard of the capture 
of two large “Lake Champlain” pike at Morris’ Mills 
in Springfield, about three miles above the mouth of 
Black River. The next year I heard of the taking of 
that large one at Bellows Falls, but think it was in 1844. 
As I devoted my vacations solely to brook trout, I did 
not pay much attention to the matter, except to try and 
find out where they came from, when I was told that 
some one in Vermont had stocked the ponds at the 
head of Black River, and the fish had worked down. 
Yellow perch were always plenty in the Connecticut, 
and the mouth of Black River was one of my favorite 
fishing places for them when I was a boy, more than 
sixty years ago, before I was weaned from ail other 
fishing by the delights of the trout brooks. The perch 
must have worked up Black River from the Connecticut 
1 time, but I doubt if it has been within the memory 
of man. 

My friend the late Commissioner E. B. Hodge in- 
sisted that the yellow perch were great spawn-eaters, and 
attributed the discovery of the “Sunapee saibling” in 
1881 to the destruction of the spawn-eating perch by the 
—_ bass, which had been introduced in Sunapee about 
1870. 

I think it most probable that the scarcity of pike in 
Plymouth Ponds at the present time is due to a want 
of food. The ponds are not very large, and the pike 
have probably cleaned them out gradually, and then 
“cleared out” themselves. They are moderately plentiful 
here in the Connecticut, as are the smaller “pickerel,” 
but they do not leave much of anything else! Glad to 
see the illustrations of the family in friend Cheney’s last 
letter. Von W 

Be.ttows Fatts, Vt., Feb. 1, 1808.—Samuel Webber, 
Charlestown.—Dear Sir: I wrote you last winter about 
the pike in the Connecticut River; I have also written 
to all the parties I thought might know about it, and 
have a letter from Dr. Charles A. Scott, of Tyson, Vt. 
He is an old man, and has always lived near there, and 
he writes me that in 1828 one Jephtha Spaulding went 
“over the mountains” to Lake Champlain, brought them 
over and put them in Ludlow Pond. His expenses were 
paid by subscription raised among the neighbors, and 
after this they were put in’ other ponds around there. 
He thinks they killed out the trout in those waters. This 
is the best account of the fish I have, and it agrees 
with the facts we have here, that they come down Black 
River, and were caught in the stream before any were 
caught in the river. They were taken here about 1840, 
and Henry Hill caught the first big one that weighed 
18lbs., and Mr. J. K. Wales, of this place, helped to carry 
it abont town to exhibit. My own fishing memory 
dates back to 1848, and I have caught many pike my- 
self. They seem to drift down the river, but don’t work 
up stream much, as the most northerly point they strike, 
of which I have knowledge, is in Claremont at a place 
called Toad Hole. They are caught down the river by 
Springfield and far to the south of this point, and called 
“muscalonge.” I have never seen one of this species 
in this river, though I was in Springfield some years. 
They think down the river that they come up stream, 
but I do not agree with them. Yours truly, 

N. S. Brockway. 


Black Bass in Southern Waters. 


BirMINGHAM, Ala.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
just read in the issue of April 9 in Mr. Hough’s article 
a reproduction of a letter from Dr. Neely, of Cook- 
ville, Tenn., which causes me to take up my pen, as 
the subject is one of special interest to me. Having 
had considerable experience in using the fly-in fishing 
for bass in some of the streams of Tennessee, my whole 
aim is to be of more service to Dr. Neely in his laudable 
desire to join the craft. 

What Mr. Hough says of tackle is true in most in- 
stances, in all I might say, except where the party con- 
cerned has an almost unlimited supply of the needful. 
So I would say to the Doctor, if he is indeed earnest 
about “jining” the craft, go shy of cheap tackle, es- 
pecially flies, rods and leaders. 

I would suggest that one carry guide rings with him 
on his trip, also a spool of silk and bottle of rod varnish 
in case of losing a ring. In my opinion there are more 
rods broken for the lack of a ring on the tip or second 
joint than from any other cause. Last season I saw a 
tip smashed on an expensive rod for the lack of two 
rings. Of course the maker came in for some remarks 
about swindling, etc., when all the fault was with the 
user. I do not care how much you pay for a gun or 
rod, unless it is kept in condition and taken care of it = 
is no better in the end than something cheap, only that 
it will stand abuse longer. 

I prefer my flies tied on Pennell’s turned down eyed 
hooks, No. 4, for bass fishing. If I cannot get these 
I would take them on Sproat, same number of hook. My 
experience is that the flies tied and sold as black bass 
flies are entirely too large. There is certainly no reason 
for using them that I can see. They are much more 
difficult to handle except with a very heavy rod, and I 
do not think under most conditions that the fish rise 
to them as well as to the smaller flies. The largest 
bass I ever landed with a fly was caught with a fly tied 
on a No. 6 Sproat hook. e flies I have found most 
successful in the waters of Tennessee and Alabama for 
early spring and summer are the silver doctor, the ori- 
ole, the royal coachman and the bucktail. The latter 
is particularly a killer in the last part of July. For fall 
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fishing I prefer the darker colored flies. I have had 
tore success in the waters of the States named in the 
months of September and October than in any other part 
of the season. 

As for learning to cast the fly, the only thing I can 
advise is to read any of the authorities on the subject, 
master the theory, then go to work to educate the mus- 
cles and senses to perform it. Of course one would learn 
much more readily if he had some one to coach him, 
but with patience he will learn anyway, and when he 
takes his frst bass on the fly he will think himself fully 
repaid for his labor. 

Waders are a nuisance anywhere, and in our climate 
are unnecessary. An old bicycle suit with a pair of hob- 
nailed shoes I find is the thing for me where I can wade. 
I carry a short-handled landing net with a piece of 
leather worked with a button hole tacked on the handle. 
This is buttoned on one of the suspender buttons on 
the left side. 

As for casting the bait from a free running reel, the 
novice will have to learn this, as he does fly-fishing, by 
practice after mastering the details as laid down by some 
of the authorities. In my case this was more difficult 
to learn than fly-casting. In fact I have never become 
an expert, even after some years of practice. I think 
every angler should know something of bait fishing, 
for there are times when fish will not rise to the fly, and 
I am not such a crank that I think camp should go 
without fish just because they do not happen to like an 
insect on that day. There is much more sport in tak- 
ing the fish with the fly, but suppose he will not bite; 
why, try him with something else. I have found the 
little casting spoons, the Skinner spoons, of great heTp 
to me under such circumstances. I use the No. 1 with 
a 2ft. gut leader. There is no such great difference in 
this from casting with the fly. The spoon is taken 
under the water, and of course you miss the savage 
rush to the surface, but a bass will fail to show himself 
after he is hooked, and give you plenty of sport. The 
small spoon can be used with the fly rod. In bait fishing 
I have found nothing to equal the live minnow in our 
waters. Helgramites and frogs are scarce articles at best 
with us. 

I hope Dr. Neely will not think that I am trying to 
advise him in this without having been asked; for the 
truth of the matter is that reading the article suggested 
to me that there might be many in the South who would 
like to know more of fly-fishing in the waters of this 
State and Tennessee, and this is written to give them 
all the information in my possession. ALABAMA. 


Winnepesaukee Lake. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There may be more beautiful lakes than this New 
Hampshire gem somewhere in the world, but a lovelier 
body of inland water is not necessary to satisfy any one. 

The combination of numerous islands, broad bays and 
irregular shores, with the grand view of the distant 
mountains, make it one of the most enjoyable places to 
visit. The natural beauty of Winnepesaukee is not the 
only attraction, especially to the sportsman. The lake 
is well supplied with fish; trout, bass pickerel and yellow 
perch are to be found in great numbers, 

I have never failed.to secure a reasonable number of 
bass at this lake, and I have spent several weeks there 
each season for the past three years. Early in the sea- 
son, say June 15 to July 15, the fly is the proper lure, but 
from then on bait fishing must be resorted to. Deep- 
water trolling for trout and still-fishing with minnows 
or helgramite for bass. ; 

There are several particularly good places where bass 
may be found, but a stranger would not always be able 
to strike good fishing grounds unless he had the points 
given him. 

A branch of the Maine Railroad System which runs 
irom Boston to the White Mountains passes close to 
the western shore of this lake, at The Weirs, and it is at 
this point that the tourist or sportsman can best make 
his headquarters, as it is the most convenient for visit- 
ing the various points by steamer or rowboat. 

A narrow channel connecting this lake with a smaller, 
Lake Pangus, is within five minutes’ row from The 
Weirs. This channel or river is not over a half mile 
in length, yet hundreds of pounds of bass are taken 
from it each year. Last summer I saw a string of 
twenty-three, caught by one man in an afternoon, which 
weighed stlbs. There are other places equally as good 
which can easily be reached from The Weirs. 

It is not at all surprising that there are numerous 
resorts on the shores of this beautiful lake, or that the 
picturesque islands and shaded hillsides are dotted with 
cottages and sportsmen’s camps. 

If any Forest AND Srream reader should conclude 
to spend a few days or weeks beside this marvelous sheet 
of water this summer, and I am there, as I hope to be, I 
shall take pleasure in pointing out to him the spot where 
I hooked and lost the biggest bass of the season, and 
where I landed many. Docror. 

Puirapecrnia, Pa 


“More About the Black Bass.” 


Aupany, N. Y., April 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I see that you printed my note of April 23. I will add: 
The regiment of volunteers now being raised by Col. 
J. Meredith Read in this city cannot be accepted in this 
first call because the National Guard will fill the bill; 
but we have on our rolls over 600 men ready for the 
next call. I started a company in Rensselaer and one 
in St. Lawrence county, and have been appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment. I leave for Brooklyn 
to-night to continue recruiting there and incidentally 
to resume my fishing articles, hoping that the Governor, 
or the President, will call us soon. Will give you 
“more about the black bass” next week. 

Frep MATHER. 


The Castalia Club. 


Tortepo, O.—The Castalia people (upper club) had 
an unusually successful opening on the 15th ult.,-with 
large catches. Ex-President Cleveland will be the guest 
of one of the members on the upper stream Tk 5. 

J. Bexzse. 
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Hunting the Big Cats of the 
Rockies with Hounds. 


THERE exists among sportsmen a general misappre- 
hension as to the habits and characteristics of the big cats 
of North America. 

The blood-curdling screech and ferocious attack of 
the panther, lynx, or wildcat has been harped on so often 
by writers knowing comparatively nothing of their sub- 
ject that the average man feels that he takes his life in 
his hands when hunting them. 

As a matter of fact, the panther, cougar or mountain 
lion (Felis concolor) is the only one of the three that is 
apt to become the attacking party, and this only when 
hard pressed. 

As they are nocturnal animals, it is a difficult matter to 
hunt any of these cats successfully, and the only way that 
it can be done is by the use of trained dogs. Fox- 
hounds are by far the best dogs for this kind of sport, 
and while they require special training and much time to 
fit them for the work, a well trained pack of six or eight 
dogs can chase and capture lion, lynx or wildcat with 
reasonable certainty. It is commonly supposed that dogs 
have an instinctive fear of the cougar, but as far as my 
experience goes this is a mistake. As the wildcats 
travel and hunt mostly by night, lying in cover, gener- 
ally in rough and rocky country, where scent does not 
lie well during the day, much of the work done by the 
dogs is cold trailing of the most difficult character. Here 
in the West, owing to the dry climate, scent does not lie 
well unless the ground is either frozen or covered with 
snow, and for these reasons nearly all such hunting must 
be done during the fall and winter. 

The cougar has a preference for rocky or broken bad 
land country, where his prey, either domestic animals 
or game, is to be found. Parts of Colorado, Wyoming 
and Utah fairly swarm with cougars and they are very 
destructive to horses, cattle and game. 

In hunting cougars with dogs, it is the practice to 
start in the morning, keeping the dogs coupled, and find 
the trail or other signs of a cougar before turning loose. 

This is rendered necessary by the fact that there are 
always more or less of other animals, such as wildcats, 
coyotes, badgers and wolves, in a country that cougars 
inhabit, and if the dogs should jump one of these be- 
fore a cougar track was found, good-by to cougar hunt- 
ing for that day. 


When it is intended to shoot the cougar when treed 
or at bay, no other dogs than foxhounds are needed, 
but when the dogs are left to kill the cougar unaided, 
two or four foxhounds and three or four powerful fight- 
ing dogs are required, as foxhounds, while hard fighters 
when things are going their way, have neither the weight 
nor courage necessary to pull down and kill a full-grown 
cougar, except in large flocks. I have found that cross- 
bred dogs, such as collie and staghound or foxhound 
and mastiff, are very good for this purpose, though we 
have other cross-breeds that are excellent at this work. 
I have just got a Great Dane as an experiment, and shall 
likely try bloodhounds as cold trailers before long. 

The length of time that elapses between putting the 
dogs on a cold trail and getting the cougar up is very 
uncertain. When his game is plentiful a cougar does not 
travel much, as he is fat and lazy, but sometimes from 
lack of food or other causes a cougar will travel twenty- 
five miles in a night, and then a long, weary day’s work 
is ahead of the hunter. A cougar catches his game by 
stalking it as closely as he can, and then rushing, and 
after he has pulled it down will drag the carcass to some 
secluded place. Here, after making a meal, he covers the 
remainder of the meat with leaves, twigs and dirt, and 
will stay within a few hundred yards of the spot as long 
as his food lasts. This habit makes him easy to get, 
as it is possible to turn the dogs on a trail a couple of 
days old, the chances being that they will jump the 
cougar within a few miles. 

On the approach of dogs a cougar nearly always takes 
to a tree, though it will at times come to bay on the 
ground, and will at long intervals attempt to run before 
the hounds, 

As a cougar is very short-winded, he must, unless the 
ground is bad and the scent poor, succumb after a short 
run. 


Well trained hounds will, on the cougar being treed or 
brought to bay, remain barking at him for hours, until 
the hunter, who may have been miles behind, comes up. 

Sometimes the engagement which follows is, while it 
lasts, a lively fight, and for the time required to get the 
cougar down there is an animated whirlwind of dogs, 
with a very much bewildered cougar in the vortex. 

The gray bynx (Lyne canadensis) furnishes finer sport 
in some respects than the cougar. Possessed of the 
cunning of the fox, and leaving very little scent, the soles 
of his feet being covered with fur, a lynx will escape 
from any but old experienced hounds. Inhabiting the 
higher ranges of mountains, the lynx stays in the spruce 
timber, where snowshoe rabbits, his favorite food, are 
plentiful. 

As it is almost impossible to hunt lynx successfully be- 
fore snow falls, very few sportsmen have ever killed one. 

Lynx are hunted in -much the same way as cougars: 
that is, by finding a track before turning loose the dogs. 
As a lynx will often jump from one tree to another, and 
has a great habit of walking logs, it is slow work for the 
dogs to jump one, thus making it possible for the sports- 
men to keep right up with the dogs. Half the fun of 
hunting with hounds being in watching them puzzle 
out a tangle in the trail, lynx hunting, in this respect, 
is ahead of cougar hunting. 

On being jumped, a lynx makes quite a run, often stay- 
ing ahead of the hounds for hours, and sometimes escap- 
ing altogether, being enabled to do this by the poor 
scent it leaves. If unable to keep ahead of the dogs, 
a lynx always trees, as it does not seem to have the 
courage to face its pursuers on the ground. 

Lynx must almost always be shot from the tree; it 
is nearly impossible to get one to jump out while the 
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dogs are below. They make a very poor fight against 
dogs, and some powerful fighting dogs will kill a lynx 
almost instantly. A single dog to be able to kill a lynx 
must be able to stand punishment without flinching, as 
the lynx on closing with a dog will make all four sets 
of claws fast in the dog’s head, at the same time making 
his teeth meet through an ear or cheek. A dog used 
to this style of fighting will disregard such slight hin- 
drances, and getting a good grip on the lynx’s chest kill 
it dead at one crunch. The lynx being a slim bodied 
animal, a dog can always get a fatal hold at the first 
dash, if he understands his business. 

But for all-round fighting qualities the wildcat or bob- 
cat, as it is called in the West (Lynx rufus), is far and 
away ahead of either cougar or lynx. 

If the cougar had the courage and ferocity of the 
wildcat, hunting him would be more dangerous than any 
other sport that we have. The wildcat knows not fear, 
will fight to the last gasp and only his small size prevents 
him from killing dogs as fast as they come, or from being 
the hunter more often than the hunted. 

A full-grown wildcat will give a dog plenty of exercise 
in mastering him, and the dog always comes out of the 
encounter more or less marked up. 

I have seen a wildcat back up under a rock and stand 
off half a dozen foxhounds, and then, when one of the 
fighting dogs rushed in, the cat would fasten on with 
teeth and claws, never giving up his hold until his life 
was crushed out. 

As the wildcat is often found in a country where no 
other game but rabbits and birds live, it is possible in 
hunting them to turn the hounds loose to find their own 
trail. The scent of a wildcat under the most favorable 
conditions does not lie more than four or five hours, and 
is poor at the best. 

The best sport I ever had with cats was when engaged, 
2 company with Mr. A. G. Wallihan, in’ photographing 
them. 

Near the ranch was a tract of stunted cedars some ten 
or twelve miles in diameter, furrowed with shallow rocky 
guiches, and an ideal place for cats. As there was no 
other game to bother, we used to turn the hounds loose 
as soon as we started. and it would not be long before 
a short, impatient yelp from one of the older dogs 
would betoken that the last night’s trail of a cat had been 
found. Gradually, as the other hounds gathered in, the 
eager snuffing and low barks would gather force, until 
the entire pack burst into full cry, and the cat was away. 

If the tracking was extra good a short run would bring 
the chase to an end. But if the trail was at all bad, or 
the ground rocky, the cat would run ahead of the dogs 
for hours, making all the turns and doubles possible. 
When hard pushed, it was even up whether the cat 
would take to a tree or come to bay on the ground, 
though sometimes one would take refuge in a rabbit 
or badger hole, or crevice in the rocks. When we got 
one up a tree we would, if possible, photograph it, but 
if the position or light was unfavorable, would poke the 
cat out. The cat would nearly always jump clear of the 
dogs and get quite a start. On several occasions we had 
a long chase before we could tree the cat again. Once 
by setting the camera to command the ground where the 
cat was likely to run we got an'instantaneous photo- 
graph of the cat in full run, with a couple of dogs in hot 
pursuit. 

Photographing wild game in rapid movement is, how- 
ever, disappointing work, as very often the photograph 
gives to the observer no impression of speed, but has an 
unreal appearance. Wm. WELLs. 

WYomIna. 








Open-Air Show. 


Tue New England Kennel Club will hold the first 
open-air show of the season of 1898 on Saturday, June 
4, at Brookdale Farm, the home of the New England 
Kennel Club, at Braintree, Mass. It will be a one-day 
show, under the rules of the A. K. C., and recognized 
by that body, so that wins will count. The entries will 
be $2, With first money $4 and second money $2, in al] 
open classes, and $3 and $2 in novice and limited classes, 

The premium list, which will be out about May 1, will 
include all the popular breeds, and the following will be 
pone in most cases, with classes for dogs and bitches: 
-uppies, novice, junior, open; and in some terriers an 
American-bred class will be opened. 

Specials are coming in very well indeed, and specialty 
clubs are requested to send in their special premiums 
as soon as possible, so that the premium list may be 
very complete. 

The following gentlemen have promised to judge for 
us: Mr. James Mortimer, Mr. Arthur Mulvey,~-Mr. 
George W. Lovell, Mr. Harry W. Lacy. Mr Ruther- 
ford has been requested to judge fox terriers. 

Last year’s open-air show, although only a local show, 
was a great success, and this year, as the show will be 
under A. K. C. rules, the committee expects that every 
one interested in the improvement of the different breeds 
will co-operate with the N. E. K. C. in making this 
somewhat unique departure a fixture by filling the classes 
thoroughly. : 

There will be a special train from Boston to Brain- 
tree on the morning of the show, on which exhibitors 
will find full accommodations for themselves at usual 
fare. Their dogs will be transported on the same train 
free of charge. The train will remain on the club’s 
siding adjacent to the grounds, and return in the after- 
noon in time for every one to get an evening train out 
of Boston, The committee is composed of Morton E. 
Clapp, Chairman; J. L, Little, Jr., Treasuret; Roy B. 
Baker, Secretary. All communications should be sent 
to Roy B. Baker, secretary of open-air bench show com- 
mittee, New England Kennel Club, Braintree, Mass. 





New York, April 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: At 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Kennel Club held on 
April 27 it was decided that the club hold its third 
annual dog show during Thanksgiving week next, in 
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National Beagle Club. 


APRIL 27.—An executive committee meeting of the 
National Beagle Club of America was held at 171 Broad- 
way on Tuesday, April 26. Messrs. Geo. B. Post, Jr., 
Jno. Bateman, Jas. W. Appleton and G. M. Wharton 
were present. The treasurer reported the finances of the 
club.in a most satisfactory condition. A. Henry Higgin- 
son, of Boston, and J. T. Volkman, of Webster Grove, 
Mo., were elected to membership. 

The chair appointed a committee for the revision of 
the by-laws, etc. 

It was decided that the field trials for 1898 be held 
the week beginning Monday, Oct. 24. 

G. Mirritin Wuarrtow, Sec’y. 


American Dachshund Club. 


Cuicaco, April 26.—The American Dachshund Club 
will hold its next annual meeting May 19 at 8 P. M., at 
715 Farwell avenue, Rogers Park, Chicago, IIl., to trans- 
act its regular business and elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Votes for officers and delegate to the A. K. C. should 
be sent to the secretary by mail by those who are not 
able to be present at the meeting. 

Any suggestion any member or friend of the breed may 
make in the interest of the club and our breed will be 
thankfully received and considered at our next meeting. 

ARTHUR FROEMBLING, Sec’y. 


Pachting. 


A MEETING of the Council of the Yacht Racing Union 
was held in New York on April 30, there being present 
Chairman Louis M. Clark, Sec’y F. B. Jones, Treas. N. 
D. Lawton, and Messrs. Oliver E. Cromwell, A. J. 
Prime and A, D, F. Bancroft. Mr. Jarvis was expected, 
also Mr. Duggan, but both were prevented by busi- 
ness. The question of a new rule of measurement to be 
recommended by the Council for adoption in the fall 
was discussed throughout a lengthy session, but no de- 
cision was reached. 


218 State Street. 








From reports which are apparently reliable it appears 
that Spain is making a special effort to capture some 
of the large American steam yachts now about the Medi- 
terranean. On April 27 the Spanish torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer Destructor sailed from Cadiz, accompanied by 
Ahe torpedo boats Barceola, Habana and Retamosa, head- 
ing east for the Straits of Gibraltar. Their special 
mission, as reported, is to look for American yachts. It 
is also stated that the fast British steam yacht Giralda, 
recently purchased by Spain, will be devoted to this 
object, her speed of 22 knots making her capable of 
overhauling any of the American yachts. On April 30 
it was reported from Toulon, France, that the American 
steam yacht Namouna, James Gordon Bennett, while 
en route from Cannes to Marseilles, was chased by sev- 
eral Spanish torpedo boats and compelled to put into 
the little harbor of Saint Troupez, about thirty-seven 
miles from Toulon. Sultana, steam yacht, J. R. Drexel, 
has been laid up at Marseilles, Capt. J. R. Potter and 
First Officer A. I. Acorn returning to New York. Na- 
rada, steam yacht, Henry Walters, left Corfu on April 
16 for Brindisi, when her owner and party were to leave 
her. On April 17 the British steam yacht Catania, under 
charter to Cornelius Vanderbilt, arrived at Nice from 
Genoa. On May 1 Varuna, steam yacht, Eugene Hig- 
gins, arrived at Venice from Trieste, and will lay up. The 
Enterprise, May and Barracouta are still in the West In- 
dies. 


As noted last week, the Port of New York is now un- 
der control of the War Department, and stringent regu- 
lations have been issued to govern all vessels entering 
or leaving, including yachts. The original order for- 
bidding the passage through the Narrows or past Sandy 
Hook of any vessel after 7 P. M. or before 5 A. M. 
has been modified, the limits being extended to 8 P. M. 
and 4 A, M. The following notice was sent out last 
week: Ha ste, 

“Tompkinsville, N. Y., April 27.—Notice is given by 
the Lighthouse Board that the Narrows, or southern 
entrance to New York Harbor, is closed to navigation 
by submarine mines, except through a safe channel 
marked by nun and can buoys, counted from seaward, 
ainted white, and placed on the following bearings: 

irst nun buoy, Fort Tompkins lighthouse, N.W. by 
W.3%W.; Robbins Reef lighthouse, N.54W.; northwest 
art of Hoffman Island, SW .KS. First can buoy, Fort 

ompkins lighthouse, N.W. by W.14W.; Robbins Reef 
lighthouse, N.4W.; south part of Fort Lafayette, 
N.E.4%N. Second nun buoy, Fort Tompkins lighthouse, 
W.'4N.; Robbins Reef lighthouse, N.4W.; south part 
of Fort Lafayette, N.E.4E. Second can buoy, Fort 
Tompkins lighthouse, W.%S.; Robbins Reef lighthouse, 
N.S4W. south part of Fort Lafayette, N.E. by E.4E. In 
using the safe channel caution must be exercised. The 
nun buoys must be left on the starboard hand by vessls 
entering and the can buoys on the port hand. When 
clear of the buoys danger is past, and regular courses 
must be resumed. Vessels bound out must follow the 
directions already published for passing through the 
main channel, New York Lower Bay.” | 

On April 27 the lights on all the electric buoys in New 
York Harbor were extinguished, and on the following 
night the big lights on the Navesink Highlands were 
not lighted. ‘ g 

Notice has been given that the following named lights 
in the Lower Bay, New York, have been extinguished 
by order of the Lighthouse Board until further 
notice: Fort Tompkins light; Norton’s Point (Coney 
Island) light, Romer Shoal beacon, Old Orchard 
Shoal light, Princess Bay light, Elm Tree and 
New Dorp, range for Swash Channel; North 
Hook beacon, Sandy Hook; South Hook beacon, 
Sandy Hook; Conover and Chapel Hill beacons, range 
tor Main Channel; Point Comfort and Waackaack, range 
for Main Channel; electric lights, Gedney Channel, 





_ Notice is given by the Lighthouse Board that at any 
time after May 1, 1808, the following light vessels may 
be taken from their stations without further notice: 
Nantucket Shoals light vessel; No. 66; Fire Island 
light vessel, No. 68; Northeast End light ves- 
sel, No. 44; Five Fathom Bank light vessel, No. 40; 
Fenwick Island Shoal light vessel, No. 45; Winter Quar- 
ter Shoal light vessel, No. 45; Cape Charles light vessel, 
No. 49; Diamond Shoal light vessel, No. 71; Frying 
Pan Shoals light vessel, No. 1. 

Boston Harbor has been mined, leaving only a narrow 
channel for vessels of over 3ft. draft, so that it is prac- 
tically closed to yachts. The Delaware River has also 
been mined, resulting in similar conditions. 


Tue Geographical Society of Philadelphia has under- 
taken to put into practice the scheme of drift casks pro- 
posed by Com. Melville, U. S. N., for the observation of 
the circumpolar currents. These casks will be strongly 
built of wood, in shape a parabolic spindle, and will be 
set adrift beyond Bering Strait, in different localities. It 
is expected that many of them will be found at distant 
points after a few years of drifting. 


The Spanish Yacht Catcher, Giralda. 


THE well-known British steam yacht Giralda, Capt. 
‘H. C. McCalmont, the fastest yacht of her type afloat, 
has just been purchased by the Spanish Government, 
and it is stated that she will be used for the express pur- 
pose of chasing American steam yachts. The Giralda 
is described as follows by “Engineering:” 





The yacht is remarkable in several respects, combin- 
ing the principal features of a pleasure craft and an 
armed cruiser. The main engines are of the high-speed 
type, and it is interesting to note that not only has Mr. 
Laing designed, and the Fairfield Company constructed, 
the fastest merchant steamer, but also the fastest pleasure 
craft, for the Giralda on trial on the Clyde made 20.9 
knots, the power developed being 8,500 indicated horse- 
power, with the engines running at 220 revolutions. 

The propelling machinery consists of two sets of 
triple expansion engines, each set having four cylinders 
working on four cranks. Each set has one high-pressure 
cylinder 25in. in diameter, one intermediate-pressure cyl- 
inder 40in. in diameter, and two low-pressure cylinders 
45in. in diameter, all adapted for a stroke of 2ft. 3in. 
The high-pressure cylinders are each fitted with a piston 
valve, and the intermediate and low-pressure cylinders 
with a flat slide valve, all being worked by the ordinary 
double eccentric and link motion valve gear. The cylin- 
der covers and pistons are of cast steel, made by Sir 
Joseph Whitworth & Co. The reversing gear is of the 
all-round type, with worm and wheel gear worked by a 
small steam engine. 

The condensers are constructed of sheet brass, sepa- 
rate and distinct from the main engines, and placed 
in the wings of the ship. The condensing water is sup- 
plied by two large centrifugal engines with pumps of 
brass. supplied by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., Bed- 
ford. The main and auxiliary feed pumps are separate 
and distinct from the main engines, and were supplied by 
Messrs. G. & J. Weir. Two fire and bilge engines are 
also fitted in the engine room, made by Messrs. Mum- 
ford, Colchester. A large evaporator for feed water 
make-up is fitted, and was supplied by Messrs. Caird & 
Rayner, London. The shaft for each engine consists of 
two pieces, each with two double-throw cranks, and, to- 
gether with the tunnel shafting, is hollow, and all forged 
by Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co., Limited, of their fluid 
pressed steel. The propellers are fitted with blades of 
bronze. The crank and thrust shafts are 10 3-4in. in 
eet and the propeller shaft 11in., all with a sin. 
ole. 

Steam is supplied by three double-ended and two sin- 
gle boilers made entirely of steel, having a total of six- 
teen ribbed furnaces, and constructed for a working 
pressure of 17olbs. per square inch. They are taft. tin. 
in diameter, the double-ended being 18ft. 3in. long and 
the single-ended 16ft. They are adapted to work with 
moderate forced draft and closed stokeholds. The boil- 
ers are fitted in two separate boiler rooms, and arranged 
with, one large funnel, air being supplied by ventilators 
for natural draft and fans for forced draft. The stokeholds 
are fitted with See’s patent ejectors. The machinery 
and fittings are of light construction, steel and brass 
being largely used. 

The dimensions of the Giralda are: Length on load 
waterline, 275ft.; extreme width, 35ft. 14in.; and depth, 
19ft.; and 1,508 tons, Deck erections consist of a topgal- 
lant forecastle, large midship house 16oft. long, and a 
small wheelhouse aft. In the midship house are situated 
the public rooms—the drawing and dining rooms at the 

after and the smoking room at the fore end—all commu- 
nicating with each other by an inclosed passage running 
slong the starboard side of the casings. The deck in 
these apartments and the corridor is entirely covered with 
oak parquetry, and the rooms are framed and paneled in 
solid hard wood, satin wood, oak, etc., varied in each 
apartment with furniture and upholstery to harmonize. 
The sleeping accommodation is all arranged on the 
lower deck, the height between decks being oft. 6in. For- 
ward of the boiler space are four large cabins entering 
from the vestibule abaft the smoking room on the main 
deck, and abaft of engine space are the owner's cabin 
and another large stateroom. All these cabins are sub- 
stantially framed in mahogany, with light silk in the 
panels. The framing has been enameled white through- 
out, thus giving the occupants all the advantage of. the 
light which is here admitted by large sidelights, with 
stained glass lanterns on the inside, and also from sky- 
lights on the deck. Neat fireplaces, with white metal 
grates, have been fitted up in all the public rooms and in 
the principal staterooms, the other apartments being 
comfortably heated by means of steam apparatus. Two 
upright grand pianos have been supplied, one being 
placed in the drawing room and the other in the owner’s 
stateroom, on the cabin sole, each with case made to 
harmonize with the surrounding frame. All the apart- 
ments are furnished and upholstered in elegant style, 
with brass or hardwood bedsteads, wardrobes, chests 
of drawers, writing tables, chairs, couches, etc.; the 


floors covered with Axminster or Turkey carpets and 
rugs, silk curtains to windows and beds, and in fact 
everything which can be expected to assure the perfect 
enjoyment of a cruise. 

There is a complete system of water-tight compart- 
ments, cutting off the engines from the boilers and di- 
viding one set of boilers from another.. Only in some 
bulkheads have doors been provided, and these can be 
closed from the main deck. The coal bunkers com- 
pletely surround the boiler rooms, and the side bunkers 
are carried inward over the top of the boilers to the 
height of the upper deck, and along the whole length 
of the engine space. The side plating is 13-20in., and 
14-20in, thick, and the bottom plating is mostly “ia. 
thick. The frames are formed of heavy channel bars, 
spaced ft, apart, and the floors to every frame are in. 
thick. The bulkheads forming the water-tight compart- 
ments and the coal bunkers are all 16-20in. in thickness. 
The vessel is built of steel throughout. Two Gardner 
guns and four Hotchkiss guns, with two electric>search- 
lights of Admiralty pattern, add to the resemblance to 
an armed cruiser; and her crew of sixty Naval Reserve 
men, procured from the Orient service, with Mr. Me- 
Calmont himself as commander, with a master’s certifi- 
cate, encourage the idea that, although a private yacht, 
the Giralda may be regarded as at any time available 
as an Admiralty dispatch boat. She has a coal carrying 
capacity enabling her to make a voyage of over 3,500 
nautical miles at a speed of fifteen knots; or of nearly 
6,000 nautical miles at a speed of twelve knots. She is 
lightly rigged, with three pole masts and fore-and-aft 
sails with one yard on the foremast. : 


Baltimore Y. C. 


Tue Baltimore Y. C. is preparing for a very active 
season, with five different series of races, The dates are: 

April 30, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup. 

May 7, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

May 14, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup. 

May 21, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

May 28, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup. 

June 4, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

June 11, Fort Carroll to lower channel buoy No. 1 and 
return to starting point, distance twenty-five miles, Vice- 
Commodore cup. 

June 18, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup. 

‘ June 25, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

July 4, notice to be given, Commodore cup. 

July 9, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup. 

July 16, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

July 23, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup, 

July 30, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

Aug. 6, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup. 

Aug. 13, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

Aug. 20, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup. 

Aug. 27, mouth of Magothy River to Thomas Point 
light, to Love Point, to starting point, a distance of 
thirty miles, Withers cup. 

Sept. 3, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodoré cup. 

Sept. 10, Curtis Bay course, McAllister cup, 

Sept. 17, Curtis Bay course, Rear Commodore cup. 

All the races start at 3:30 P. M. except that of June 11, 
at 11 A. M., and that of Aug. 20, at 10:30 A. M, 

The’ club’s tender, the steamer Highland, will leave 
South street Saturdays at 12:30, 3:30 and 4 o’clock; Sun- 
days at 10:30, 3 and §, and on other days at 2 and 4 
o’clock, making three return trips. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES, 


The fifth annual volume of the Transactions of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers has been issued, under 
the editorship of the Secretary, Naval Contsructor F, T. Bowles. 
It contains the papers read at the fifth annual meeting last 
November and noticed at the time. One of especial interest at 
present is on the subject of torpedo boat design, by Ass’t Naval 
Constructor H. G. Gilmour. The volume, which is sent free to 
all members, is sold to subscribers at $6, and to non-subscribers 
at $10. The secretary has issued a small pamphlet containin 
a complete index to the five volumes thus far published, whi 
will prove useful to those desiring to refer to the numerous 
valaable papers. 

The Yachting Monthly Magazine for April, the third number, 
is quite up to the standard set by the Preston issues. The 
illustrations, both the special plates and the numerous small 
cuts, are very good indeed, and the reading matter is varied and 
interesting. The opening article, “The Story of My Life, by a 
24%-Rater,” written by iss Barbara Hughes, is cleverly con- 
ceived and ably written. The technical articles include a very 
interesting account by Mr. Linton Hope of the construction of 
extremely light racing craft, such as his Lotus and Kismet; the 
writer tells very anne those details of construction which are 
as a rule carefully concealed by designers. Mr. G Laws con- 
tributes an article on the modern British canoe, which is vi 
liberally illustrated. The quarterly designing competition instt- 
tuted by The Yachtsman is procneting excellent results, many 
very creditable designs being contributed, The winner of the last 
competition, for a fast cruiser of 48ft. l.w.l., shows a handsome 
cutter of 67ft. over all, 48ft. lLw.L, 12ft, 2in, beam and 9ft. draft, 
with 6ft. 8in. head room under the deck beams and a floor of 3ft. 
9in. wide. The folding plates are a design for a sharpie 1-rater, 
by Capt, Marony, E.; the construction plan of Kismet, Mr. 





Linton Hope; prize de ign, fast cruiser, Mr. J. E. Odgers, and + 
r 


sharpie cruising canoe, . G. U. Laws. ‘ 

Nourmahal, steam yacht, J. J. Astor, has been approved by 
the Board of Auxiliary Cruisers, and Mr. Astor has notified the 
Goverfiment that he will sell her at such a price as may be deemed 
reasonable. 

The trustees of the American Y. C. have tendered to the United 
States Government the use of their club grounds and house at 
Milton Point, on Long Island Sound, as a signal station. The 
annual fall regatta will be omitted this season. 

The Chicago Y. C, will offer a cash prize of $500 for a race 
to Mackinac on. Aug. 6. The club will have its station at the Argo 
Club. The racing season will begin on June 9 with the first of 
three matches between Vanenna and Siren. The club will offer 
liberal prizes for the annual regatta. The following regatta com- 
mittee has been appointed: J. O. Heyworth, A. C. Burton, C, 
E. Kremer, M. D, Wilber and S. N. Smith. 

Zingara, sloop, formerly Gertrude, is at Poillon’s yard, where 
a new and longer bow will be put on under the direction of Mr. 
A. Cary Smith. 

Sagamore, steam yacht, has been chartered by Com. Morgan 
as the flagship of the New York Y. C, since the Corsair has been 
sold to the Government. . 


A. C. A, Membership. 


Apptications for membership may be made to the purser of the 
division in which the applicant resides on blanks furnished by 
urser, the applicant becoming a member provided no objection 
made within fourteen days after his name has been officially 
published in the Forest anv Stream. 
Eastern Division. 
Edward B. Carney, Lowell, Mass. _ : 
wei Colburn Clement, M.D., Pemigewasset C. C., Haverhill, 
ass; 
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Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1897-98. 


Commodore, F. L. Dunnell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sec’y-Treas., C. V. Schuyler, 309 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Librarian, Ww P. Stephens, Bayonne, N. J. 
PURSERS. 
Afentic Division, Wm. M. Carpenter, Main street, Sing Sing, 


Central Division, Laurence C. Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Eastern Division, F. J. Burrage, West Newton, Mass. 
Northern Division, Edgar C. Woolsey, 37 Charles street, Ottawa, 


Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. 


Western Canoe Association, 1895-96, 


Commodore, C. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 
Reartommotere, =, H. Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sec’y-Treas., W. D. Stearns, Detroit, Mich. 

Executive Committee: R. M. Lamp, Madison, Wis.; C. J. Stead 
man, Cincinnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wi, 








Canoeing Contests at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


Tue recent show of the New England Sportsmen’s 
Association, which all the authorities agree was the finest 
thing of its kind that has ever been given in this coun- 
try, has been faithfully described in all the publications, 
and a good idea of the realistic effects produced has 
been given to all those unable to visit the show through 
the fine pictures that appeared in the Forest anp 
STREAM and other publications. 

The series of canoeing contests that took place during 
the first week of the show were unique, many of them 
never having been seen before in this locality, especially 
the tugs-of-war in war canoes. 

The miniature lake on which these events were pulled 
off was 6oft. long and 4oft. wide, with a uniform depth 
of 7it. In order to enable the crews to face the audi- 
ence of from six to eight thousand people that nightly 
gathered to witness the sports, the canoes were placed 
side by side in the tank about 15ft. apart, and connected 
by a rope running back to the end of the tank, through 
a pulley, along the end of the tank to a second pulley, 
and from there to the other boat. Thus when the strong- 
est crew got ahead it pulled the other crew back a cor- 
responding distance. The canoes for the club fours were 
in their turn attached to the same rigging. 

Entries for the war canoe tug-of-war were received 
from the Taunton Boat Club, the Lawrence Canoe Club, 
Wawbewawa Canoe Association, of Newton, and Puri 
tan Canoe Club, of Boston. In drawing for the matches 
the clubs were paired in the order given. The Waw 
bewawas and Puritans came together the first night of 
the show, the Wawbewawas winning in two straight 
heats both the war canoe and club four events. The 
first heat in wir canoes was a comparatively easy victory, 
but in the second heat Capt. Dodge got his team to- 
gether, and they put up a most determined fight, and it 
was only at the very end of the round that Capt. Drake’s 
team got a lead of 2 or 3it. 

In the club fours the Puritans were pulled in the first 
heat and lost the second by their boat’s swamping. 

The second evening the “Pirates” of the Taunton Boat 
Club, under the command of Capt. Edward L. Sargent, 
met the team that Capt. Fred A. Wallace brought down 
from the Lawrence Canoe Club. This was the first 
appearance of the Taunton men in this vicinity, and the 
outcome of the match was watched with great interest 
by the local canoe men. The Taunton men were clearly 
outclassed by the Lawrence team in weight and water- 
manship, and although they put up a very plucky fight 
they lost both the war canoe and club fours to Capt. 
Wallace’s team. This brought together for the finals 
the Wawbewawas and the Lawrence Canoe Club. This 
event was pulled off toward the end of the first week. 
Although the Wawbewawas were a lighter crew they 
proved themselves superior in watermanship and stay- 
ing qualities, and the struggle in each heat was terrific. 
In the first heat, in spite of all they could do, Capt. 
Drake’s team was pulled over 15ft., and it looked to 
the Wawbewawas’ friends as if their goose was cooked. 
In the second heat Capt. Drake read the riot act to his 
men, and till within five seconds of when the whistle 
blew both canoes were exactly even, the crews pulling 
stroke for stroke. During this last five seconds the 
Wawbewawas wrung from their opponents an advantage 
of a half foot, which they held till the whistle blew. 
The excitement was intense, and every one of the vast 
audience was on his feet, when the men got into their 
boats for the final and deciding heat. At the word the 
crews took the water at exactly the same instant, pulling 
stroke for stroke, and the way they made the water 
boil in the lake can be better imagined than described. 
For over fifty seconds no advantage whatever for either 
crew was apparent; then the Wawbewawas began to 
gain an inch at a time, till they had a lead of little over 
a foot, which they held on to like grim death till twenty 
seconds over time, as the house was in such an uproar 
that it was impossible to hear the time-keeper’s whistle, 
and neither team dared to stop. Both crews were badly 
punished, and the men all agreed that this was the 
hardest work they have ever undertaken. 

The special match in club fours between the Wawbe- 
wawas and the Innitou Canoe Club, of Woburn, was 
won by the latter, the Wawbewawas being pulled in the 
first heat and their boat swamping in the second. 

The prizes offered for the canoe upset brought Mr. 
W. T. Lawless, from Ottawa, Ont., the winner of the 
A. C. A. upset race at Grindstone Island last year. He 
gave a very clever exhibition’ of the act, first rolling 
his canoe completely over without taking in any water 
whatever, and vaulting back into it. He then entirely 
submerged the boat, shook the water out of it, and got 
back into it again, in ten seconds. It was unfortunate 
that Mr. Lawless’ short stay in Boston prevented his 
meeting in this event Mr. Vincent J. Pelletier, of Mon- 
treal, who on the last night of the show did the “upset” 
against time, turning his canoe without taking in any 
water, and getting into it again in three and four-fifths 
seconds. The canoe used was a regulation open Peter- 
boro weighing about solbs. It is a question if the un- 


initiated audience fully appreciated the difficulties of 
this feat. 

Among the other canoeing events that took place dur- 
ing the first week, the blindfold hand paddling race, in 
which the contestants paddled two lengths of the tank, 
turning a stake, was won by George R. Heckle, of the 
Wawbewawas. Probably no canoeing event created 
more amusement than the hurry-scurry race, in which 
W. T. Lawless, of the Ottawa Athletic Club; E. R. 
Adams, of the Wawbewawas, and G. B. Williams, of the 
Boston Athletic Association, came together for the 
finals. In this event the contestants ran the length of 
Exhibition Hall, dove over the rail into the lake, and 
swam to the other end, where they scrambled into their 
canoes, which they paddled back with their hands. The 
race between Lawless and Williams was very close, the 
former winning by less than a foot. 


The interest of all the canoe men centered on the 


international tug-of-war, which took place on the last 
night of the show between the Wawbewawas, winners 
of the American Tournament, and a crew from the La- 
chine Boating and Canoeing Club, of Montreal. 

The Lachine crew, which consisted of Capt. J. Hun- 
ter, President W. H. C. Mussen, H. B. Mussen, F. A. C. 
Bickerdike, R. Bickerdike, Jr., C. Baby, H. Baby, R. 
Howard, C. C. Smith, was a trifle lighter than the 
Wawbewawas’ team of Capt. L. S. Drake, Wellington 
Wells (stroke), Ashenden, R. D. Smith, Brown, Colon, 
Wallace, Bowie, G. B. Smith. At the word the rapidity 
with which the Lachine men got away was an ecye- 
opener to the Americans. They instantly secured a 
lead of several feet, which with their quick stroke they 
were tinable to hold against the long, steady pull of the 
Wawbewawa paddlers, and when the whistle blew they 
fotind themselves beaten by about 3ft. The second 
round was very much the same except that the La- 
chine men lengthened their stroke, pulling almost stroke 
for stroke with the Wawbewas. And again the advan- 
tage they secured in the first half of the heat was over- 
comé by the greater endurance and better waterman- 
ship of the Wawbewawas. Both heats were most game- 
ly contested, and the Canadians won the admiration of 
the house, both on account of the determined fight which 
they made, giving the Wawbewawas a very close call, 
and the very sportsmanlike manner in which they ac- 
cepted their defeat. 

The result of these tugs-of-war demonstrated the fact 
that a long, steady stroke, with an almost instantaneous 
recovery, is the most effective for such work, the best 
paddle being the Canadian pattern with long narrow 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rest Shooting at 200yds, 


WE are informed that recent tests of King’s semi-smokeless pow- 
der, made by prominent riflemen in different sections of the coun- 
try, have been most satisfactory, and certainly must be gratifying 
to’ the makers of this new compound. At the Greenville, N. J., 
rifle range, Mr. Wm. Hayes, the noted rifleman of Newark, N. J., 

















4 
Group of 20 shots, 200yds. 


fired 30 consecutive shots from a rest at 200yds., using the FG. 
and CG, grain. The 20-shot group, consisting of two 10-group 
targets, given herewith, was made with the FG, grain ona the 
target made was pronounced by riflemen, who witnessed the test, 
as one of the most remarkable they had ever seen. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, April 25.—The shooting conditions at Shell 
Mound yesterday were good. The regular semi-monthly shoot of 
the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club for all-comers’ medals was 
held. Good scoring was done by F. O. Young with a Sharps 
military rifle. He made two scores of 49, Creedmoor, each. A. H. 
Pape made two of 48 each. Other scores were: 

Siebe pistol medal, 50yds., Columbia target, 10-shot scores: F, 
oO. Young, 55, 56, 68; J. P. Cosgrove, 67. 

Colt’s Bisley rope, 10 shots: J. E. Gorman, 59, 43, 48, 49, 51, 
51, 54, 63, 56, 58, 57, 69, 61; F. O. Young, 54, 58, 64, 70; A. H. 


Pape, 85. 
De rifle medal, aes for ladies: F. E. Mason, 18, 21, 25, 25; 
Mrs. M. J. White, 42. o 

All-comers’ rifle match: D. W. McLaughlin, 51, 54. 

The monthly medal shoot of the Red Men’s Schuetzen company 
resulted as follows: 

First class: M. Deckert 327. Second class: J. A. Mohr 265. 
Third Class: George Heuer 230. Fourth class: Capt. Grieb 263. 
First best shot: M. Dieckert, 20; last best shot, J. A. Mohr, 21, 
Championship class did not fill. 

Many members of the San Francisco Schuetzen Verein par- 
ticipated in the monthly bullseye shoot. The winning scores, in 
their regular order, follow: 

L. Bendel, 244, first; George A. Schultz, 355, second;.L. Haake, 
420; F. Koch, 476; A. Bertelsen, ; F. Schuster, 560; William 
ge 731; John Uveohig, 759; C. F. Rust, 760; R. Stettin, 
777; Fred Brandt, 834; A. rowsiag: 905; John Woebcke, 924 
H. Heilberg, 949;'D. B. Faktor, 1002; J. C. 1036; A. H 
Pape, 1081; H. Huber, 1082; H. Stelling, 1088; D. Dunker, 1115; 


Roget. 





Louisville Revolver Club. 


Lovisvitue, Ky., April 26—The Louisville, Ky., Revolver Club 
held its last shoot at the Armory April 26. A d attendance was 
present to witness the contests, which only five of the members 
took part in. Visitors are always welcome to attend the shoots, 
and seem to enjoy them, as each meeting brings new faces with it. 


The local club will lose several crack shots when the First Regi- 


. James 
¢ revolver 


ment is called to the front next week, as Lieutenants W. J 
and Lon Ross, of Company A, are active members of th 


club, and will be missed in the coming match with the Brooklyn 
Club, as both of them are fine shots. Other members will go as 
privates, There is some talk of a possible postponement of the 
match, as the war will not leave a team sufficiently strong to 
win from the Eastern cracks. It may be that several new mem- 
bers can be trained enough to take the places of those of our best 
shots, who were among the very first to volunteer their services 
to our country. 

At the regular muting held on April 20, F. M. Taylor made a 
very remarkable score of 98 out of a possible 100 in the l5yd. dis- 
tance, lowering the club record for that distance. A time limit of 
twenty seconds is allowed for 5 shots at a 4in. bullseye. Mr. 
Taylor made the 10 shots in thirty-one seconds, using a single- 
action S. & W. .38cal. 6in. barrel revolver, strictly open sights 
and U. M. C. cartridges. 

Lieut. Shaw, of the Legion, left several weeks ago for the Klion- 
que. If he were now at home it would give him an opportunity 
of seeking honor instead of wealth. 

We give the scores of last shoot in full: 


Ten yards, 2in. bullseye counts 10: 















GONE os bobcdedoctiontcccescess 910 101010 10 8 10 10 10-7 
BME cisstunavdevodesccwsvccevesass 101010101010 9 8 9 8—B4 
Dd ERSOOE. caidas 8s devtepnsepbactares 858 9710 8 6 7 871 
BA CONG: ancccvest3 sh0aseed cod ¥aneTeRs 110 21383 6 410 7 862 
Fifteen yards, 4in. bullseye counts 10, twenty seconds for 5 shots: 
Seconds. 
Lieut W J James......... 10101010 910 9 8 7 7—90 29 
Be B DE 5 .cccccosctes »8 69776 910 3 73 38 
H S Gilbert ......... -10 8 8 6 61010 9 8 4—78 37 
FP OE TAG ves iedans cats 99776988 7 272 37 
Twenty yards, 2in. bullseye counts 10: 
HS Gilbert vita ocbe saves phbnd cebu tusk 98 910 5 9 9 710 886 
Side ERED eugdcesqncosencens - 369776 910 3 868 
SE ME x oswibeperesdnteeeete 10472669 9 2 762 
ee DRT cighisnciecsvavavetevvbctre 64356318 4 8 90 
Thirty yards, din. bullseye counts 10: 
DID. cvdccss conaiesébbcoccbnese coves 1010 9 9 91010 9 8 8-92 
Sp  ennnn bn tena ntnaiaese --» 810 9101010 9 9 9 T—91 
D Ol BOMIOE oc cecedsvecvvcccvccsecceves 226107777 6 4-58 
E. B. Dye. 





GCrap- Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


May 45.—Brunswick, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, under the auspices of the Atlantic Gun Club. J. H. Pol- 


hill eesy: 

May .—Newburgh, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River Tra 
Shooters’ League, on grounds of Newburgh Gun and Rifle Club. 
J._B. Rogers Manager. 

May 46,—Eau Claire, Wis.—Tournament of the Eau Claire Gun 
Club. E. M. Fish, Sec’y. 

May 7.—New Haven, Conn.—Intercollegiate Shooting Associa- 
tion’s first shoot, on the grounds of the New Haven Gun Club. 

May 10-11.—St. Cloud, Minn.—St. Cloud Gun Club’s amateur 
tournament. S. Hill, Sec’y. 

May 10-13.—Des Moines, Ia.—Charley Budd’s shoot. First three 
days, targets; $350 added. Fourth day, live birds; 25 birds, $25, 
handicap, $50 added. - 

May _16-21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Annual tournament Missouri 
State Fish and Game Protective Association. G. M. Walden, 
Pres., Kansas City. : 
_May_ 17.—New Haven, Conn.—First tournament of Connecticut 
State League, on New Haven Gun Club grounds. 

May 17-19.—Macon, Miss,—Tenth annual shooting tournament of 
the Noxubee Gun Club. C. M. Scales, Manager. 

May 18-19.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Gun Club. E. Lacy, Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion’s tournament, on grounds of Butte Gun Club. Birds and 
targets; $500 added money. C, M. Smith, Sec’y. 

May 24-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-second annual tournament of 
the | ebraska State Sportsmen's Association. F. S. VParmelee, 


ec’y. 

May 25-27.—Owego, N. Y.—Owego Gun Club’s tournament. Two 
days at targets, third day at live birds. Frank B. Tracy, Sec’y. 

otay W.— Venaiohesie, . Y.—Decoration Day shoot of the Cana- 
pharie Gun Club. Targets. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newburgh, N. Y.—Glenmore Rod and Gun Club's holi- 
day shoot. , 

May 31-June 2.—Circleville, O.—Pickaway Rod and Gun Club's 
tournament. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

June 1-2.—Peekskill, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River rE 
Shooters’ League, on the grounds of Peekskill Gun Club. J. B. 
Rogers, Manager. 

June 1-3.—Springfield, O.—Open-to-all tournament of Ohio Trap- 
Shooters’ League. ° 

June 2-3.—Alton, Ill.—Second annual bluerock tournament of 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. 

June 7-8.—Ottawa, Kans.—Annual tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association. W. L. Beardsley, Sec’y-Treas. 

June_7-8.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trap-Shboters’ League, of Indiana, on the grounds of the 
Limited Gun Club. 

qune 7-11.—Peoria, Ill.—Annual tournament and convention of 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 

June 89.—Findlay, U.—Annual tournament of the Magautrap 
Gun Club. O. B. Marvin Sec’y. 

June 8-10.—Parkersburg, W. nu 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association. 
communications to ka O, 

June 14-15.—Stillwater, 
Gun Club. 

June 14-15.—Grafton, N. D.—Tournament and meeting of North 
Dakota S. S. Association. 


Va.—Second annual tournament of 
Address all 
ower, Sec’y, Sistersville, W. Va. 
Minn.—Tournament of the Stillwater 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


We would suggest to Parker Brothers that it would be better to 
send one of their popular representatives to the far North, awa 
from the sniff of battle smoke. Good soldiers are fairly plentiful, 
but able and popular experts are not to be had for the asking. 
We do not care to mention any names in the matter. The follow- 
ing is a clipping from a New Orelans paper: “At the Cosmopoli- 
tan is Arthur du Bray, of New York, and the representative of a 
prominent gun factory. Mr. Du Bray is a globe trotter, and speaks 
several languages most fluently. Furthermore, he is an ex-United 
States regular, having served for fifteen years in the army. He 
was a member of Custer’s command, and fortunately for him was 
stationed in Fort Suett when Custer left on his last fight. His 
reminiscences of his campaign were delightful. ‘You know,’ he 
said, ‘it makes me feel so blue to see all these strapping fellows 
with their blue shirts and campaign hats, walking around. I wish 1 
was once moreamong them, oneof them, and that I would go to Cuba 
to fight, not only for the Cubans, but also to avenge the dastardly 
destruction of the Maine. I don't think that Spain will fight, for 
she is going into the fight a whipped belligerent, and she knows 
that no European nation will aid her, for they have too much at 
home to look after.’” 


The fame and usefulness of the Winchester repeating shotgun 
are increasing. The Winchester Company now announces that 
it has prepared. and can furnish a “take down repeating shotgun 
of the model of 1897, which can be taken apart and put together 
as easily and quickly as a double shotgun, and so can be carried 
in an ordinary hand gun case, a trunk or rolled up in one’s bed. 
When taken apart, the stock and action remain in one piece 
barrel, magazine and forearm in another, so that there are no small 
pieces to be lost. This ‘take down shotgun’ can be fitted with in- 
terchangeable barrels of different lengths and styles of bore.” 


A feature of the Brooklyn Gun -Club’s shoot last Saturday was 
several extra events at one-cent targets, a departure from the 
usual custom at shoots. The regular price was two cents. Any 
reduction in the expense of shooting adds correspondingly to 
its gopmtertty, It is an easy matter to shoot at 200 targets in_an 
afternoon. t two cents each, there is an expense of $4. The 
necessary ammunition adds to this $4 or $5 more. Railroad fare 
adds still another item. We will have more to say on this sub- 
ject in the near future, 


The shoot of the Warwick Gun Club will not take place on May 


11 and 12, as originally fixed, it having been postponed till seme 
time in August. 
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A fortune awaits the man who can discover a remedy for 
“flinching” or 5s gings as the sudden shrinking at the mo- 
ment of firing is called, and which results in either a wild shot 
or a most ridiculous failure to shoot at all. A peculiar feature of 
the matter is that the victim does not know the cause of it. He 
cannot tell whether the failing is mental or physical, subjective or 
objective, At the moment of pulling the trigger there is a nervous 
flinching, although the shooter stands at the score with his 
usual confidence. The advice offered as cures for the evil, by men 
who are wise in the matter, is as follows: To lengthen the stock, 
to shorten the stock; to hold the gun harder against the shoulder, 
to hold the gun lightly against the shoulder; to use lighter loads 
of powder, and so on, ad infinitum, If there is any good Samari- 
tan who knows how to cure the evil of flinching, he would con- 
er a great boon on many shooters about New York and else- 
where if he would make his panacea known. 


The first tournament of the Connecticut State League will be 
held on the New Haven Gun Club’s grounds, near Schuetzen 

ark, May 17. Shooting commences at 9:30. All shooters are 
cordially invited. There are twelve events, of which eight are 
at 10 targets, unknown and reversed angles. Two of these are 
50 cents entrance, the remainder at 75 cents. There are fout 
15-target events, two at $1, two at $1.25 entrance. Targets, 2 cents, 
included in all entries. All moneys divided 40, $0, 20 and 10. 
Electric cars from Cedar Hill Station and Union Depot to clu 
grounds. Visitors welcome to shoot for targets only. teat 
race, Coongenne of members representing clubs of the league, will 
begin at 2 o'clock. 

On Thursday of this week the Catchpole Gun Club, Wolcott, 
N. Y., will_ give a bluerock tournament shoot, to begin at 10 
o'clock A. . .The Jack Rabbit system will govern. Events 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13 are at 10 targets, 50 cents, surplus money 
divided 50, 80 and 20 per cent. Events 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 are 
at 15 targets, 75 cents, surplus divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Targets extra at 1% cents. Uncle Ben Catchpole, president; E. 
A. Wadsworth, secretary. 

The friends of Mr. George Work will rejoice to know of his 
rapid recovery from the effects of a surgical operation for appen- 
dicitis, performed on him about three weeks ago. While on a 
visit to Arizona an acute attack of the disease hastened his re- 
turn to New York, where he-was placed under the care of several 
skillful physicians and surgeons, with the happy result above 
mentioned. 

The Valiey City Gun Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
arranged a novice class for its less skillful members. The latter 
can shoot from 1 to 3 o’clock in the afternoon at the expert 
traps. At 3 o’clock the regular programme begins at the Magau- 
trap. Members are classified in the trophy and medal events as 
seniors and juniors, according to their known records. 

Four birds between the winners and the losers in the champion 
contests seems to be a standard number at present. Parmelee 
beat Brewer by a score of 94 to 90, Next Gilbert defeated Parme- 
lee by a score of 86 to 82. And now comes forth Jim Elliott 
with a score of 90 to Gilbert’s 86. The ancient odd number, 
13, is likely to lose its job if this 4 holds its career a while longer. 

Tue Lincoln Gun Club, of Alameda, Cal., introduced a novel 
event at its shoot on April 17. It was called “the coursing 
match.” The names of the contestants were drawn from a hat 
in pairs. The pairs shot against each other, the winners going 
into the second round, and so on, round after round, till there 
was but one left, after the manner of a coursing match. 

The race between Messrs. Paterson and Cunnyngham, of Chi- 
cago, for the Chicago ghatengs trophy, April 29, resulted in a 
tie. The plunger of Cunningham's gun broke. A consequent 
change of gun resulted in a loss of the remaining two birds, the 
2th and 25th. Each scored 20. The match will be shot again 
on Friday of this week. 

Mr. C. M. Hobart, secretary of the Hobart Gun Club, Hobart, 
Ind., writes us as follows: The Hobart Gun Club will hold an all- 
day amateur tournament on Tuesday, May, 24. Magautrap and 
bluerocks will be used. Thirty to forty shooters are expected to 
be present. Programmes ready May 15.” 

This week, Wednesday, the gold watch handicap of the Boil- 
ing Springs Gun Club, Rutherford, N. J., takes place. Conditions, 
50 targets, $1 entrance. Next week, Wednesday, ot the same place 
the E. C. cup handicap will take place, at 15 singles and 5 pairs, 
entrance 50 cents. 

Next week, May 10 to 13, inclusive, Charley Budd’s shoot will 
take place at Des Moines, la. First three days, targets, $350 added ; 
fourth day, live birds, 25 birds, $25, handicap, $50 added. May 10 
and 11, the St. Cloud Gun Club, St. Cloud, Minn., holds its first 
amateur tournament. 

The blithesome zephyrs of the past month blew some frazzles 
on many things, but none more than on the general averages of 
trap-shooters. From north and south, east and west, come re- 
ports of low scores caused by the March winds. 

The Boiling Springs Gun Club, Rutherford, N. J., announces 
the second and fourth Wednesdays of each month, commencing 
in May, for the E. C. cup handicap, at 15 singles, 5 pairs; entrance 
price of targets. 

The Bergen County Gun Club, Hackensack, N. J., will hold a cup 
shoot Saturday of this week, the event being at 25 targets, $1 
entrance. The cup is the property of the winner, Shooters are 
invited to participate. 

Mr. Frank B. Tracy, secretary of the Owego Gun Club, Owego, 
N. Y., desires that we publish that professionals and experts are 
barred, but that the club expects to give each day a sweep for 
them. 

As will be seen by referring to Mr. T. H. Keller’s communica- 
tion in this issue, there is a call for a meeting of the New Jersey 
State Sportsmen’s Association on June 2, at 2 o’clock P. M., at 
377 Broadway, New York. 

The Hempstead Rod and Gun Club held an opening of its new 
club house, April 30. It is situated north of the Hempstead Bay 
¥o Ge: Great South Bay. 

The Troisdorf cup event, in our report of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club’s shoot last week, was mistakenly set up as the Troisdorf 
gun event, 


Trap Around Reading. 

Reapinc, Pa., April 30.—The Highland Rod and Gun Club, of 
this city, held their monthly club shoot at their grounds, “Never- 
sink Flats” to-day, each man shooting at 25 targets in the medal 
shoot. Mr. Geo. . Lindomuth officiated as referee. The 
score of the club shoot resulted: Bohn 17, Merkel 19, Grund 16, 
Knechel 15. . gt 

Pottstown, Pa., April 30.—The Shuler Shooting Association 


held a practice shoot today, in preparation for the first of the 
P e Penn Gun Club, of Norristown, on 









series of three shoots with t } 

May 7. A high wind interfered, which kept the scores low. 
Sweeps were shot in all events. The scores follow: 

Events: 1234656678 91011 

Targets: p he a i TE Bl 
GORD © cdi cveddics césascesoccevecets » 61736474772 6 
Saylor ..cccsssseceescsercerceseeeeeens 6145645377701 
DEEOE caps ccdbatetsceccdcbduddcvchseve BIB: B86. BS oe ch. 06 ha Ne 
UE Speen Kocbwldverd tocneseccccebene 614424755260 2 
PUGET os riervicebpscdadee recs cecvecrtecee BUR eins ma, ae. oe. dejau unr at 
BROREE. ocsccccievocqedevctccrsdectoces S U5 os: os: 09:0 ae . 
REE ‘circa conacveceshecbgesttererens FS i ‘ 
Wickersham ....-ccccccssssccevesecees os 1996445 7% Vues 
TOG WEEE: covsccasdebeesivess cates whistens a8 14654. oe j 
ay ame snheopeadordscsorerecvasvonsene ve 15 ; e+; of de 
Pw ti gpa raat apeo e 4 5 CSO Cis os 
ents ae ae ware! 
. pedienstltcsies bise ac40hc idecaans canine 380 6 


* Mi d-out. : 
Werdeae. Pa., April 30.—The Penn Gun Club, of this place, 
defeated the Social Gun Club, also of this borough, in a bluerock 
target match to-day by the score of 141 to 134. ere were teams 
ot fo ron oy pach sat works fe fle ee one es are the scores 
i a. il 30.—The following scor 
for Ota Gun’ Club's handicap monthly shoot. Sweeps 
followed. : : , 
There were sixteen contestants in the handicap, Dillon carrying 
off first honors, breaking 29 ont of 36. ne iiygrecting, wii 
stakes follow e handica or aly, Dillon 
Fales. being nee Doves the alternoon over 1,300 targets 
were used. ores: : 
i Call, 26 ....... caaned paseeasdes 4 18 


roreome 5 ease? 
es , scratch . oe 
Sieteee. gousnesoas «eel 
Rockefeller, 16 .. * 
Van Nort, scratch sooo 
Dr Hancock, scratch ........-14 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 


April 29.—The all-day invitation shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, held to-day, was a pronounced success. John Wright, 
the manager, exerted himself to make the day a pleasant one 
for the club’s guests. In the mefchandise events, the poorer 
shooters received handicap allowances, which gave them a chance 
against the more expert shots, and the sweepstake events had 
three and four moneys, so that while none won anything more 
than would go on expense account, no one lost enough to be of 
any importance. 

The day was cloudy and the light dut® though the absence 
of wind was favorable to the shooters. Manager Wright had 
arranged the magautrap so it threw the targets higher, and 
full scores were by no menas an easy matter to make. 

There was a good attendance of amateur shooters, as the scores 
below will show. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were at 10 targets, 50 cents. Nos. 3 and 5 were 
at 16 targets, 75 cents. Nos. 6 and 9 were 15 targets, $1. 

After the ten regular events had been shot through, Manager 
Wright announced that the extra events would be shot at the 
pleasure of the shooters, the targets being thrown for one cent 
each. Five extra events were shot off. No. 15 was at 10 pairs, 
Banks and Jennings shooting against Money and Beveridge, the 
two latter winning by a score of 30 to 25. 

Mr. John Regan, of Brooklyn, attended to the cashier’s de- 
partment in his tisual masterly manner. The scores: 


Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 15 25 10 15 10 25 15 25 25 * 
MONE | ns crdccnccesdlan' con 10 912... 1013... 1012 .. 2614 2425... 
RPS 8 81215 815... 812 8 22 14 22 2417 
jennings caine et ismn etn 5 71112 811 2 8 11 10 16 10 16 201 
SUE. oiler bacieh naan cee es PO Peay i) Ce ee 
EE iB ond ciel hae dese Te OEE ac, cg bd Se eee be b0 0080 
EE rn wk neha on Sadles Gro 9612... 472 6n 9. 
Dod ausdetenchidacke ano 1114 71125 610 5. 
RE rachakss tun itaeeen ten, ai 911 51123696. 
SET civ hs concdusiiesbineps twits Ch te EEE ek oh eet 
ep NL UN cc dase canta. aut De Teale et og? 0 ; 
DONT ss Gibbs ate iciodes es-4e ee GE od be \0s ae 0d ae be 4 
WE 5'd Mentis Gh Giadte yank ,a0: Re 1115 81328 711 9%........ 
DEE. SFiccdvgste oevets Seven Sc TO OU pa eaters tile de aha ee 
CAO SEOMET on 0 ksi ed ees be atid nd Ue 15 23 813 9 24 12 24 20 13 
PE 6 Gi tighe eae Sade odh ba ede Ne Se GO. Bree’ Bc WO We cece 
+ ED so Sebi devesel Seied: be be de Se Eee Se OME he de 
Po EE “va cGiie cubic, se'i0k atta 40.88 25 10 13 .. 18 13 24 20 .. 
MONEE 1nd 4005 Ne ddCaks ces 0 ve 54> 0b 0 bw Oo Fie’ @ BP wb <8 teehee 
MN sb civ catsdkerebind een be. es glace 40k Be 8 13 10 22 15 24 21 14 
a Oe bs ates 


PN NES aPaxecekbsctack® oni cate 2% loz ies 36 73% 

* Ten pairs. 

No. 4 was a handicap event, 15 targets, $1.25 entrance, handi- 
cap allowance of misses to count as breaks. Beveridge captured 
the first prize, a shell case, the second, a silk umbrella, going to 
Sanders, who had 14 alone. The scores: 
ennings, 4.. 
Naters, 4 .. 
Kitching, 5 
Sanders, 3 .. 
SNUG “Ilo dhdcesinssVaanesauaeds 
OE CEE 
eneen nwa dave the bekbarsan 
SCRE inc cncea veognws ces os 


011000110111100— 8—4—12 
111011101011110—11—4—-15 
010001100001011— 6—5—11 
001100111111111—11—3—14 
. 001111101101110—10—2—12 
. 091111010000001— §6—5—11 
. -101100100110011— 8—5—13 
- 111111111111011—14—3—15 












SEN, Th dae céb ccbonceceinnccebedogetsnenses 001111111101111—12—1—13 
Shoot-off: 

WONT : osccnosevsccecadeunhdeencded oveginn 111110110101101—11—4—15 

PADI ol 03s ncddadnocewekenes ears Ghvedeall M1111 —15 


No. 7, a merchandise event, 256 targets, $1.50, handicap allow- 
ance of misses as breaks, had a silver mounted, cut-glass cigar 
case for first prize, which was won by Kitching, and 100 loaded 
E. C. shells for second, won by Packard. It was a very closely 
contested event. The score: 

Be PEL, & cnscrice cthocvacesesntevse 0110110111000000110011011—19 
PRUE Ges chacchsucepedbhethanetes + «+ 1112011010111110111111101—25 
SRO, Fo ic cdsbc Pode cdesteoeveccete «+L 200911111111111110111110—25 


SEU UE Resboieh i ctueesne<vpeesee® «+» L120011111111011110110111—23 
Pe ons cpecescsitesbrcéeestees . «» 0001011110111011101001001—21 
CEE, Sb. ccadanuuwsbes caesebPeneect «+» 1110001111111101110101001—21 
FORMING, G pericdesverccccccctadese «+ 1111010111111101110101011—-25 
ae BORO, Dic snreicadeccosacched -  D20011111111110130101111—25 
GUNEEL ED Sob nceevesecscctasietecs . -1111011010010111011111001—25 


WERE DS Sepvecaveceeiooabh 7cap tees esete 0111110011001111111101011—23 
Packard, 8 .. «+ 1011110100100011110101011—23 
Remsen, 3 - -1011111111111011110101111—24 
Remsen, 3 1011112011111111111011111—25 
Shoot-off 

ONS: lt so Thon eeu cans teaenerssatniio’ 1111111111010111011111111—25 
Sanders, 7 . «+ -1100111000010101011111010—21 
jennings, 6 «» + »1010001001010011111110011—20 
lopkins, 6 «ee LL00011111111091111101011—25 
. -1101111110101110101110111—25 


Kitching, 8 
Remsen, 3 1011111111111011110101111—24 


No. 10, a merchandise event, no handicap, 10 targets, 75 cents 
entrance: 















Money oeseceeceeees T111011111— 9 Martin ......ccceeee 1111001111— 8 
B Hopi 101111110— 8 Beveridge - -1101111110— 8 
aters wesees 101111111— 9 Bramwell 0001101011— 5 

Banks 111111111—10 Packard .. 1101011001— 6 





111111110— 9 Sanders . 
M11111—10 Dr Smith .. 

Amend -1111101011— 8 
April 30.—Pleasant weather favored the weekly shoot of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club to-day. Following are the scores; 
Events: S44 36 
Targets: 1 10 0 * 
URED -“occencecevessseced eveseseieses oe, 
BED - cccoccceseepeseveeccoses oe 6 8 
SEIGMOTE covocccccecevscgovece 
BURG. co ceccccvovecvcveccesess 
A Van Slee .cccceccccccoccccce 


0011110010— 5 
- 1111010110— 7 


Pfister . 
Jennings 
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NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB, 

Woodlawn, April 30.—The bi-monthly clay-bird shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club was held at Woodlawn to-day. With one ex- 
ception, that being the high wind, we could not ask for a more perfect 
day for target shooting. ‘The club medal and the Troisdorf cup 
were very closely contested, P. E. George’s shooting being of the 
gilt-edged order. He won both the club shoot and the powder 
cup. Fhis makes his second win, and the way he is shooting now, 
it yoke like a walkover for him. Live-bird shooting next week. 
Friends, come down and visit us! 

The scores in the club shoot at 26 targets were as follows: 











P E George ..sesseess 001101110111011011110111111111 —23 
T B Ryder ....-.c000- 101111101100111111001101111011 —22 
P A Hegeman ......... 01001111101010110111011011101111 -—-22 
S B FOPMS cvcsicsccccves 01111011.11001111110000001111111 —21 
W H Thompson ......... « -1110011011111111101011001011 —20 
D C Bennett ...ss.eseeees , .110011111011011111111100011 —20 
D Deacon .eccsecsssceerss . -100011011011101111111110101 —19 
H L Hayden ...-ccseseees . --100100110011110000101010110000101111—18 
F A Thompson .......... . «  -010100100100111110111111010 —16 
P AGBMD. « .ccocepesecsss . » -0001011101001001010111110100 —i4 
EL, OBA. csc disodecccedoccs 110000011010010100001100110101 —13 
The Troisdorf cup event, at 25 targets, had scores as follows: 
P E George ..... A Luseendedecowbeutbeeds 4111111111111001111111111—23 
D Deacon cecccscscccvccvesccseseenvenees 1010111111101001111110101—18 
F A Thompson ....scersecreeseevees eee e4011001111111111110110000—18 
P Adams ........ SiWadeedwiedeoubsandhens 1011110100111111000011111—17 
BD: A. FROMM, vicar cccevbocge éacensas eas 1011010011101011110101110—16 
W HH Thompson .....scceccceeereeeeenes 0110111101011100010111001—15 
T B Ryder ....+.+++ eéek + +++ +1101000111110001101011001—14 
HL O'Brien eee doveebslvdeotvescdepbanend 0011101101110011001101010—14 
H L Hayden ..+--+++++ eeeeees eee +4101011000011000011100111—13 
CC Fleet .ccccsceveee senescence 0010001000010. .1111111010—12 
S B Toplitz ......- es corenssassusinénests ee 9 
scores in the sweepstakes were as follows: 
_S 123 465 6 Events: 123465 6 
Targets: 10101015 * * _ Targets: 10101015 * * 
Deacon ..+++++ - 9 9 4 Bennett ....-+++ «+ «« vas oe 
Suvddevetes ie aes W Thompson a Ros 
BO vcveeee co 6 OB FAO] uc MIGAE . coccrcces d 5 8 5 6 
F Thompson.... 5 8 49 5 8 He OMAN were see + 5 Mids As oe 
Hayden cseccoee ve 2 vy ee oe FIEN crsceees oe © vn‘ ne oe 
Toplitz ........... 6.56 8 3 8 cdsovdaetie be 0elte Le see 
* No. 5, 5 doubles. No. 6, 9 doubles, E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
BOILING SPRINGS GUN’ CLUB. 


Rutherford, N. J., April 27.—A stiff wind blew from the left 
quarter toward the shooters, or what riflemen would call a 9 o’clock 
wind. It gradually increased in strength, so that in the last three 
or four events it tossed the targets up and down, and in puzzling 
sidewise curves, which required great skill to negotiate. he tar- 
were thrown very swiftly, making hard shooting, so that. the 

est scores are exceptionally good under the circumstances. 

In event No, 7, the traps were at the highest tension, throwing 
at sharp quartering angles, making the hardest kind ‘o shooting. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were expert rules. In No. 4 Morfey won second in 
round 2, miss-and-out. In No. 6 Banks won first in round 11, miss- 
and-out. No. 8 was a match between Capt. Money and Morfey. 
Nos. 9 and 10 were at. 20yds., use of both barrels. The wind in 
the latter events was blowing hard. Left-quartering birds would 
rise high in the air, slow up, rest a moment or two in the air, then 
descend before the strong wind at lightning speed. In the last 
events Banks broke one far out and high up to the left with a 
second shot from his Winchester, about two-thirds of the target 
remaining whole. The wind brought it around in a curve and it 
Started from its great height with Geickiy accelerated velocity, 
pose back of the three shooters, who did not see it, missing 

Banks’ head by a few feet. It struck a barrel and smashed into a 
thousand pieces with a loud noise. Banks, hearing the smash, 
looked up, across, right and left, to see who was throwing rocks 
so viciously. 


The E. C. cup, 16 singles, expert rules, 5 pairs, handicap allow- 
ance, had scores as follows: 
Rea et 100111111111001 10 11 10 01 10—17—0—17 
Capt Money, Sicecas - -011001011100100 11 10 10 10 01—13--3—16 
Waters, & ........... - 001111001111001 00 10 01 10 11—14—5—19 








AAI DS 60 nkstes vedas - 101110110111110 11 10 11 11 00—18—3—21 
SOU. Ey eiv shane shannon . »-011101010100001 11 11 10 10 01—14—3—17 
eee: Ui s40ntenrassbsceeen vail 100100101111100 00 10 10 00 61—11—-5—16 

The scores in the sweepstake events were as follows: 
Events: £313 244 4 O24 828 

Targets 10 10 10 25 25 25 25 
ING Sincigkieciier : - 7 9 8 2 19 21 .. DW Be 
Money .. 5 6 9 23 22 21 2 2 18 2 
Morfey 10 10 4 22 21 16 2 18 16 M4 
6 8 8 16 18 16 18... co 


Waters 


FE. -vacatdiassommaaas ans 8.8 6 88 


BERGEN COUNTY GUN CLUB. 


April 30.—The Bergen County Gun Club met for a live-bird shoot 
to-day, to afford a test of skill and a pleasant afternoon’s sport 
to those who have a longing now and then for a harder trial than 
that afforded by targets. Owing to delay on the part of the express 
company in delivering the birds, it seemed at one time as if it 
would be a featherless meeting, but about 4 o'clock the birds 
arrived, Sweepstake shooting had passed the time pleasantly by 
in the meantime. 

A stiff, high wind blew steadily across the traps at right angles 
from left to right, manag. most of the birds right-quarterers. ey 
were a rare good lot. The moment the trap was sprung, they 
darted away instantly, the high wind giving them a greatly ac- 
celerated swiftness toward the boundary. 

Griffith's score suffered severely from the faulty performance of 
bie gua, Both barrels went off together several times, not only 
spoiling the shot, but disturbing the shooter’s confidence in his 
gun generally. 

James, having a train to catch, shot hurried! , and withdrew at 
his 6th bird, the delay in the arrival of the birds having taken 
all the time he had to spare. The scores: 


- 


SOIREE: :0 0 Geigneususivs 212020 4. Star ciccccescceseces 2000000000-—1 
GeiMAha ~. o éecciece see 02121120006 Gardner .........+65. 0112210020—6 
Raymond ......+++es 0020210001—4 Strader ..........0006 0020012202—5 
TOGO: é-.s¢o cpvedises 02212201027 Taylor ....6..seese00 0120202220—6 
WORD ccs onsdiccecce 22222100128 Post: ...csssccevesees 1102002000—4 


HACKENSACK RIVER GUN CLUB. 


H. R. G.. C, Grounds, Bergen County, N. J., April 29.—The 
scores of H. R. G.._C, shoot made to-day are given below. At 
the conclusion of which Capt. F. Jack and Henry Heflich. shot 
a match at 10 birds each, $10, both to stand at 30yds. Jack's score 
is considered an excellent one, the match being shot at a fast 
lot of birds in semi-darkness. The scores: 







Capt F Jack........ 02110122118 H Heflich ..,....... 10000002124 

The 10-bird event, handicap, $5.00, resulted as foliows: 
Micdeesec tees 1210202202— a eee oa 1022 9 
-2221221222—10 W Smith, 26......0220120202— 6 





-2122002201— 7 Grassdorf, 28 .. 





Outwater, 30. -222212"222— 9 H Hexamer, 26 2202022202— 7 
Chartrand, 27 ......2222200122— 8 ‘Thorout, 27’. 

W Hexamer, 29....222%220222—8 J Clark, 26 2021002222— 7 
Bimer, 26 ......+-++ 2201202022— 7 G Hefich, 27 ...... 00222201222— T 

Five birds, $2.50, same handicap: 

Ti WEG ensndagocancied 02200—2 Kramer ........ epcesies ess 20012—3 
ERIN sa aconncshancastnae OOIZI—3 9 Outwater ...ccccocesevers 10011—3 
WW EONS Se ccsccvtsve 921293 Thorout occcccesscceccess 122% —3. 
TOE : sarcecasensssiediiaal 11001—8 Bimer ,........ «++ -B1122—5 
CANOE . vs nncece che teqncnbad 01200—-2 McMuray crvccccceoneees 01220—3 





Joun J. McMurray, Sec’y. 





Pawling Rod and Gun Club, 


Pawuine, N. Y., April 30.—A high wind prevailed to-day. This 
wide-awake club holds a_ shoot ore Saturday. The first and 
ans Saturdays, open handicap shoot for one dozen silver spoons, 
t 25 targets. On the second Saturday, the Troisdorf cup shoot 
for members. On the fourth Saturday, the silver cup for mem- 
bers. The most wins for eight months takes the cup. 


Club badge shoot, 25 targets, 25 cents: 












TIGTOOR. vccccsvoreccondivsctestducsiieiteess 1110101110001111011101110—17 
WVOGE ° incuceeddenengeets comity atatuasenel 1100011101010000010001011—11 
DUPGHOF 05.00 cbesenewonsssenncongeeerigare 1111111101110011001111101-—19 
TRUOOR:” vn snavaecdsvseadedieavastexasmnelh + -1110011001000001101110110—13 
MONEE noccchcevektevied tieetndne t Speutniins 0000010000000100010001000-— 4 
ONGUNE kb cunccanccuseuest¢eestectancaied 1000001001100111111110000—12 
LGQUURGD = bo hecisndegpie de deintedads cedneea 1101111111001111101000011—17 
LORRY csi dewsisdvtathtatederasedleoruies 1101100110000000101011110—12 
H Holmes ... 0000000001000000000101001— 4 
FOwler scccvece 1010111101001111011001111—16 
Sutton ’ 0111111000101010000100111—13 
BHO 6 0:5 ee cnnd ogo nnacwibis ebehivexcesauien 100000111.111101011011011—15 
Members’ cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
Nelson, 1 0010011010011001110111111 —15 
Dutcher 10110100010111011111i1111 —18 
Wood, 16 .. 1111110100110100000111101—15—10—25 
Diehl, 5 0000111001000001110001110 —10 
Taber, 10 0011011011.101111011111100—17— 8—25 
Lefurgy, 183 .... 010001 1010001010001011111 —12 
BE Neneh D0. ivecedesest iiedesis 1000011110000011011011000 —ll 


0000100100001000101000000 — 5 
1000010101001011011100100 —i1 
0010001110000101111000000 —9 


Schuman, 13 
Bailey, 12 
Levings, 1 

Handicaps, first tie: 
Woods, 16 





110011111111 





Taber, 16 i, crs 0111110110 

Holmes, 24 - - 0000100011100010 w 

LANGLEY ory 0 0b vino: 0 nnn dp ve on 6000 cy en th Guar ee ee Mensa Ow 

Second shoot-off of ties: 

Tahar; We dds ts de itce devate oe ete eee 1110000000101101011110100—12 
1101101001 ~ 

Woods 16 5 5 ip Cecutase Foieeqcedusuts 1111001001010111010011001—14 
0101111101 — 7-21 


Woods won by the score of 21 to 18, beating Taber by 3 targets. 
Following are the scores in the sweepstake events: 





Events: 12 Events: 13 
Targets: 1010 — Targets: 10 10 
Dutcher DOM. a 0 Cots PV eKb ence dtecgs: GS 
Sutton .... Lefergy «...ccssse ptdenabs 76:2 
Woods TRWUNEN. 2G c¥ bdaecéensnseticcs 75 
Betti .... RAVINE Veciiceruescenss ae aia: § 
Taber Scherman ...... euemndiatie he 28 
Fowler WE. SOMORE ki pclasequceeahat yes 1 
Bailey Mort. Havwes, Sec’y. 


Mr. B. Le Roy Woodard, Campbells, Mass., writes us as fol- 
lows: “I went down to Portland, Me., April 28 and won first 
average for the day. .They had one of the best shoots I have 

to for some time, and you can say that the Massachusetts 
oys missed a good time by not going. I broke 25 straight in 
the Oriental powder event, and made three clean scores of 10 
besides. I also made a clean score of 25 straight again here in 
Brockton, April 30, in the watch charm event: What $s the matter 
with the Remington and U. M. C.. shells?” 






| 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


BINGHAM-STANNARD. 


Cutcaco, Il, April 26.—The match to-day between Eddie Bing- 
ham and W. D. Stannard for the E. C. cup, the Cook County 
trophy, was a walk-over for Bingham, who beat his rival 

16 birds. he wind made the targets erratic, and the conditions 
were not casy, as may be seen: 100 targets, 20 singles, known 
angles and traps, 25 expert rules, 25 reverse pull, 15 pairs. Score: 


Stammard ....ccccccsccseccccscees 11111011010111001111 —15 

; 1110110101111000111001100 —15 

1100111001110011110011011 —16 
011111101111111010010100101111—21—67 

DOI snniecsvocescncsessceten 120L0110111911111111 —iT 

111311101111100011113111 —21 


1111101100101100111101111 —18 
111011011110111111111111111111—27—83 


ELLIOTT--GILBERT. 


The race between J. A. R. Elliott and Fred Gilbert for the 
Star cup to-day was interesting and somewhat surprising. Gilbert, 
holder of the cup, was considered safe winner, remy since 
his remarkabie race with Parmelee, one of the best scores he ever 
shot. To-day, under conditions at least 10 birds to the 100 easier 
he only duplicated his score of 86, and showed some very ragged 
work indeed. His score of 16 birds out of 25 in the second quar- 
ter of the race is the lowest that Fred has shot for many a day, 
nor is he likely to go so low again very soon. He caught several 
very fast low birds which went off to the right at such a gait 
that he seemed not to find them at all. In the second half 
of the race he stiffened up and closed the gap, but could not 
overcome the remarkable lead of 7 birds which he had allowed 
his opponent to gain. : 

Elliott on the other hand shot in slashing style. 
he missed his first bird, as he usually does, and h 
behind at the end of his first 25. 
on the 50 turn, and then began to be so confident that he was 
a little careless at times. He came back to Fred so rapidly 
that there were only two birds between them. However, he forged 
ahead a couple more before the end of the race. Elliott’s high 
run was 33 birds, and Gilbert’s high run 21 birds. Gilbert led 
4 to the 28th bird, where Elliott said good-by to him. At the 

h bird Elliott was 4 ahead. At the 50th he was 7 birds ahead. 
At the 69th he was only 2 ahead, and was showing some work so 
careless that many thought Gilbert would yet win. The latter, 
however, was a beaten man and could not close the 2-bird gap. 
Elliott should have scored 8 more birds than he did, being too 
careless with his work, as when he allowed a flagged bird to jump 
up and come directly at him, but ec away unhurt. 

The weather was perfect for the nsas City man, being bright, 
clear and warm. he wind was fresh and brisk, and it was a 
good shooting day. The wind came quartering from the score 
in the direction of a right quartering driver. There was some 
talk that Elliott was luckier in the Birds. He may have been 
in his second 25, but the luck of the birds runs about even in 
the 100 on the Watson grounds. The referee was of course John 
Watson. The park dogs did the retrieving. Elliott shot his 
Winchester repeater, 42gr. of Hazard powder and 1%oz. of 7s 
in Leader shells. Gilbert used his L. C. Smith gun, 3%drs. of 
Du Pont powder and 1%oz. of 7s in Leader shells. 

Among the spectators at the race were Jimmie Whitfield, of 
the Kansas City Star; Dr. Whittier, of Kansas City; Bee, of 
Nebraska; Dick Merrill, Ed Silverman, E. E. Rogers and G. 
L. Deites, of Milwaukee; Elmer Neal, of Bloomington, Ind.; 
and J. J. Hallowell, Jr., of the U. M. C. Co. All these took 
interest in watching the latest race among the cracks, At the 
close of the race Elliott announced that he would give any one 
the chance for this cup between now and the Kansas City tour- 
nament. If the four men eligible to shoot in the final race 
for this trophy would put in $100 apiece and shoot at 100 birds. 
they would have a guersier event than can be possible in a 25-bird 
race. Jimmie Whitfield, of the paper presenting this cup, tells 
me that he has had some fine large-sized photographs made 
of it, and will give one to each contestant for the cup. 

_In the order of the birds to-day Gilbert killed straight to his 
Sth, which was not injured. His 20th halted at the trap, but then 
sprang high and got away. His 28th was low and fast and was 
unhurt. e shot to the left of his 29th with his second barrel. 
He overshot his 3lst. His 32d was lew and fast, and fell against 
the wire in its effort to get over. His 33d was high and fast, 
and got away. His 36th was similar, and was hit very light with 


Of course 
¢ was one 
He was grinning and happy 


the first barrel. His 4ist was a fast bird, and was hit hard, but 
wuinpes. His 44th was low and swift, and was apparently not 
toms ed. His 45th wabbled over the wire. His 48th was missed 
clean. 


His 56th was killed at least 48yds. from the score, and his 
Sith was another lucky long kill. Good work with the do 
stopped his 64th bird. His 65th was flagged. His 70th wabblel 
across the wire. His 84th was one of his low hoodéo birds, and 
he could not stop it. His 87th was a good kill on a fast one. 
His 8th he missed clean with his first barrel, but stopped it 
with his second at long range. Another long second on hs 91st 
brought applause, and again on his 93d he used a good second. 
His 98th bird was apparently not touched. 

Elliott's 1st bird was knocked down inside the wire, but the 
dog could not gather it. His 9th was high and fast, and twisted 
out of both loads, and the same should be said of his 1th. 


His 
25th and 32d birds were startling long kills. He then settled 
down and did steady and clever work for his long run. He 
undershot his 5ist bird, which was very high and 


‘ ast, and he 
could not score his 56th, although it was jarred heavily. 


58th was a careless snap shot. His 65th struck the wire, but fell 
across and could not be scored. Luck, however, evened up, for 
his 68th bird wabbled up against the wire and fell dead inside, 
His 69th was a piece of careless work, but his 70th brought out 
applause, when he mopped a screecher with his second apparently 
at SOyds. His 68th bird hit the wire. His 76th was killed on top 
of No. 5 trap, but was so swift a flyer as to bring applause. On 
his 78th and 82d birds he did fine second barrel work, and on 
his 86th he caught one of Gilbert’s hoodoos, a low and fast 
driver, which, however, he killed. He finished strong with 24 
out of his last 25, and won very cleverly. Score: 


His 


Trap score type—Copyright, /#9s, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
8155858458828518814114115 


$ TESTS aoe it elt 

Elliott.......... 22222220201 2112911921819 oe 
SSIS DDTSESAS SRLS 8OR 8S COS 
PLLELRATIFELLURR RA LAR 
Teh sh3e eS G RSE 3 9 2519 obs 
SESS SOS 08S 28475052253 8308 

COPOPFOIKKRTARITAS eo YTA 

PereTi TIT LSELLYT) x EE 
1542525288552258512554128 
riers Teaey REET Lh TAI ete 
2021222912922111 1212222 9 2-24-90 
SPE eer re res CORSO SSP OSes 
ATAKRTKAA TAPTTOT WoAe 

Giltert........+: oe adhvaon se eaaneaeee esas pas 
6415441418543448555515181 
LLFFTTTATITTTLIEATHATEARMI Ie 
210*202*2202222%2910%232902 2-16 
see SESE SES*ESSESS2DD EEO 8 
-Yo>7 APEKPAAPLCKRATAPKTA 
VS377 EE505950570 57971 1 ee 
44545481844112218118559212 
AKEA AA LOA CRASANASNOT A939 F959 
22222222°222222222922220 2 2—94—s 


HALLOWELL--DICKS. 
After the Elliott-Gilbert race, “‘U. M. C.” Hallowell cast his 
roving eye about for some easy money, and finally got on a 


They only shot at 
not afford to pay for any 
re: 


race with B. Dicks, a Chicago Seery wegen. 
10 birds, as Mr. Dicks said he could 

more than that. Instead he did not have to pay for any. 
4 owen, Jr... : 





PATERSON-CUNNYNGHAM POR THE CHICAGO TRO. 


April 29.—The trustees of the Chicago challenge trophy met 
earlier in the week to decide which one of the challenges for 
that trophy Mr. Paterson should accept. The decision was that 
Mr. V. Cunnyngham's ioe should hold. To ayoid future 
complications the trustees decided to require that all future chal- 
lenges for the trophy shall be made direet to the chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, W. P. Mussey, 106 Madison street, and 
shall be in writing, accompanied by the necessary forfeit money. 
which is only the cost of the birds. The first chall recei 
complying with the above conditions will be the one considered. 

Mr. Paterson and Mr. Cunnyngham shot their race at Wat- 


son’s at 2 o’clock to-day. Paterson was, under the handicap, placed 
at 20yds., and shot at birds. Cunnyngham was placed at 29yds. 
and given birds. The latter, however, forgot to avail himself 
of his advantage in distance for more than three or four birds 
in the race, shooting for the most part at 30yds. 

This little race afforded a good deal of tun for the spectators. 
The weather was perfect, bright and clear, with a light wind. 
The birds turned out unexpectedly fast, and both men made 
some grand stand stops of a most sensational character. 


Cunnyngham is about one-quarter as big as Patti, and is 
snappy and positive in action. He fell down on his 6th bird, 
which was not caught with the second. On his 8th bird he 


actually shot ahead of the bird, which started slow, whereas the 
others had been fast. His llth was fast and high, and was not 
hit. His 13th was a screaming stop, and his 15th and 19th were 
also deep field kills on very fast birds. His 2ist fell in bounds, 
but the dog could not gather it. His 22d was a sensational kill. 
On his 24th bird Cunnyngham had hard luck, which possibly lost 
him the race. His second barrel failed to explode the shell, and it 
was found that the plunger was broken. He borrowed Mr. Pater- 
son’s gun, which did not fit him, and missed the next bird with 
his one remaining barrel. He managed to kill his next two birds 
with Mr. Paterson’s gun, and so tied the score. 

Mr. Paterson shot behind his second bird with his first barrel, 
and could not stop it inside the wire. His 6th bird sprang very 
high and was undershot. His 8th was killed with as fine a shot 
as ever was seen on John Watson’s frounds. His 9th was shot 
too far back and wabbled over, and his 10th repeated the same 
peteenes, though hit very hard with both barrels. On his lth 

ec was slow getting on, but he stopped the bird at extraordinar 
range. On his Mth he flinched about 4ft. away from the bird, 
but killed it with his 2d. On his 2ist he got a lucky wing with 
his second. His 22d was hard hit, but got away, and his 23d, 
equally high and hard, was only stopped with a ie second bar- 
rel. i ith was flagged and proved an easy kill. On counting 
up the strings it was found that the men were tied on 20 each. 
After some talk they decided to shoot off the tie one week from 
to-day. In the race oer Mr, Cunnyngham shot a Westley 
Richards gun, 34%drs. of Schultze powder 1% oz. 7s in Smokeless 
cases. Mr. Paterson shot a Remington gun, 3%4drs. of Du Pont 
powder, 14%oz. 7s in Leader shells. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1808, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


ESP PISS2S 61205 09695506905 
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V Cunnyngham...95445020090 9200014 ah 5% eb i 2-90 
2182814245821141415418212 
APRAVARNANAA HELLER SATAZ 

AC Paterson... .2*222012%**229122212212022 — #0 
ELGIN GOLD DUST SHOOT. 


Under date of April 28 Mr. C. E. Middleton, of the Elgin, IIl., 
Gun Club, writes: 

“TI inclose scores of the Gold Dust Smokeless Cup Shoot. The 
attendance was not so large as expected, considering the race is 
for a very nice silver cup, open to seven counties, but the weather 
was bad. It looked like rain in the morning. We anticipate a 
good attendance at our next shoot, May 28. Shooter is allowed 
to shoot up one back score. All seemed to enjoy themselves 
in spite of the day. Following are the scores shot: 

Gold Dust Cup Shoot, at targets: E. E. Neal 18, Barto 16, 
L. H. Owen 19, J. Ruble 17, H. Dunnell 14, Boa 14, Graham 15, 
Nish 11, W. Hawthorn 11, Eby 12, McGough 12, Bennett 12, 
Pitson 16, Grunaw 12, Andrews 12, Middleton 14, Freeman 15, 
Adams 14, Sowers 9, R. Hawthorn 8, Weathrill 6, Cheeseman 16. 

L. H. Owen, of McHenry, Ill., won. 





Events: 23 465 6 7 8 9 W 

Targets: 1 20 15 10 15 15 16 16 10 
> BOGDE spe Gb odieaveovtecadddes 16 18 10 8 10 134 14 OO 
i PEND obcbecsutesa edcecceuess oe) OR ar se “ss SR Bie 
ET Seobedbnnde bisa ccyecnuenevens Sul TwWRBHh TT 7 
ONE. nosnvseonccccscvesesoee Ba, TT. BM B- 7 
POD <nbuscnvocetisicdsvvdvcosece ae Se ee 

BE dad éwedicvedotdadercoce 14619 138 8 .. 132 10 18 8 

H Owen 6231289 MM WB 9 
R W Graham 2 16 138 8 13 12 16 16 10 
SEED \arbdushsscbebeseesees he eee Lee 
D Nish ...... io ke, an. ab dt 68 ek 
Andrews ..... » €BBR . 6 
S M Adams » © BB: 9 
L Freeman .... ie -2y as ta 7 
W Hawthorn . bee ew) Seen tee nm 
McGough ..... ee gs ot oad oe 4 
Grumau ......++ js mae ee. oe Oe 5 

Hawthorn ... ia ed tae we 5 
A Cheesman as 7 
J BOD ccccscccccccccccccccescses os D 0s se, 00 ee 

CENTRAL, OF DULUTH. 
Central Gun Club, of Duluth, Minn., had a good turnout at 


the club shoot last Saturday, Nelson carrying off most of the 
honors, winning the 25-bird event and scoring 85 out of 105. All 
the races were at 10 singles, except the last, at 5 pairs, and the 





next to the last, at 25 singles. Scores: 
BEGET. .00hgh¥0t65s 068650s 0000006000 s 7 2: Oa 8 - SB. wie 
DOMME ccccceouvccevocccccoesey Sone eo FY . OY Se. 4. a Oe 
BOIS (as cciccvocdvevesoscossovees ee SO Be a a ere 
BIOGOR  cccccrcvcesdtercsocrcvecses . 6's 8-38.33 - 2 a ® 
Bowstring .....scsceccseeeeeeees . ee Ve BO. @ Orie 
BEOTONE cccccccccccsccceccosousee , eS 8 TD DT HO Wee 
ones .... SOF eb OB OB oe ies 
Nelson eevee 2a we 8st le te 
Field .....+.+- Ae OD ap! of \ 0 tap. 09 
Noisy .....+++0+ & » 2a 17 6 
Glenwood 7? oe 2 li 4 
NEfvy cccsccsesgeees 3 4 im 8 
EEO vc cccsccvccege . 1 4 
BOOTSyY cccecccscccsess 6 8 15 «6 
ohnson © cs 6 .. 
BNAY ..ccscccceseoceves 6 4 12 4 
Smoke ..ccccesecsecese Doe 0 4 
WORE ccccccccescees 5 ‘uate 
MD Dh wensvnsccdecebeccresctoeeess 3 


ST. LOUIS. 
Louis Central Gun Club was 
May 1, at their grounds, foot of Meramec street, 


CENTRAL, 

The opening shoot of the St. 
held Sunday, ’ : 
and thereafter the regular shoots will be held on the following 


OF 


dates: Ma 


15 and 29; {une 12 and 26; July 10 and 24; Aug. 7 
and 21, an 


Sept. 4. All birds thrown from a magautrap. 
K. C., OF K. C. 

Kansas City Gun Club, of Kansas City, Mo., at the last monthly 
medal shoot found J. B. Porter to be their best man, he scoring 
24 out of 25 live birds. s ee c , 

The team chosen to saqesnent this club in the team championship 
race at the State shoot, May 16-21, will be J. B. Porter, R. Jarrett, 
J. M. Curtis and J. H. Hubbard. 


PEORIA—PEKIN. 


Twelve men from Pekin Gun Club, of Illinois, on April 24, met 
a similar number from Peoria, who came over to Pekin to engage 
in a little team race, 25 targets per man. The home talent won, 
the score being Pekin 223, Peoria 221. There will be a return 
match, as the Beoria men think that 2 birds does not mean a de- 
cisive difference of skill. 


PERUVIAN BARK. 


The Peru Gun Club, of Indiana, opened its second State ama- 
teur tournament April 27, with about sixty entries. J. A. Ruble 
of Chicago, made the best average of the Hy. E. Apperson, of 
Kokomo, was also among the high guns. Under Jack Parker's 
management, everything went very pee. and nearly 10,000 
targets were thrown, The tournament closed: one 28, and the high 
averages were as follows: D. Alkire, oodlyn, O.; F. N. 
Snow, Brooklyn, O.; John Ruble, Chicago; Ralph Valentine, 
Monroeville, O. Snow made a 25 straight run the last oy. oO. 
P. Garland made four straights, and_a squad of five killed 74 out 
of 7%. The State Trap-Shooters’ League decided to hold the 
champidnship contest at Indianapolis June 8 and 9. 


WATERLOO SHOOT. 


The é¢ighth annual tournament of the Waterloo Gun Club, of 
Iowa, began April 28, with unfavorable weather. Among the 
outsiders present were C. P. Cook, H, P. Densel, G. H. Gish, W. 
B. Kibbey, 4, D. Kibbey, L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown; G.- H. 
Remington, a ontour ix G. L. Ta oi. Algoas & Mortenson, an 
Lynberger, arion ; rman, Durkee an erwood, Indepen- 
Sanens heba, Dr biarier, Al Petit, Osage; Dr. Duluth; R. E. 
Smith, Mason City; Bain, Glover, Brandon; Mealey, Oelwein. 

The intercity shoot for the State trophy began in the afternoon 
with the following teams: 


Marshalltown—W. B. Kibbey, C. P. Cook, H. P. Densel, L. C. 
Abbott, G. L. Taylor. 
Waterloo—Gus ce, Henry Steege, L. Van Vieck, Fred Ward, 
N. Birdsall, J. C. Hartman, 


JUNCTION CITY SHOOT. 


Jack Fanning had it pretty much his own way on the first day 
of the annual shoot at Junction City, Kans., easily going high gun. 


WICHITA SHOOT. 


The tournament of the Central Kansas’ Association at Wichita 
was a success, the entry going to thirty-nine in three of the events, 
Kansas seems to be taking great interest in trap this season. 


E. Hovcua. 
1206 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago. 


Chicago, April 30.—The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its 
regular weekly target contest on the club grounds, corner Seventy- 
ninth and Vincennes avenue. The day was one with an overcast 
sky; accompanied with continuous rain, which lasted until late in 
the afternoon. The attendance was small, but continued to shoot 
notwithstanding the elements. The wind blew strong in the face 
of the traps, which made the flight of the targets generally sky- 
ward, 

Following are scores in practice quote grier to the medal con- 
test, which commenced at 3 o’clock P. 3 


Events: 123465 Events: 123465 

Targets: 1010151015 Targets: 10 10 15 10 16 
Ed Steck ......... 7813 7 8 Speyne ........... 10 ; 8 
Patterson ......... Sa SC ce (Ee Snseed ovcvoge tee 6 ll 8 
Goodrich ......... OD Oa Se. Be ieee hessee fy tan 5 7 
W Stannard ...... 9 815 614 


Following are detailed scores in the match contest, 25 targets, 
known traps, unknown angles: 

Class A. 
We'esdncevdecsscdectesveedaethyss 0110111111111101100111011—19 
011011.1111101100111111111—20 
1919911011111991111111111—25 
1010101111111111111001011—19 
seipdhevel btadeaessbe ee eee eee ee ¢D11101111110110111101011—20 


; B. 
Sqeyne £685 cosh vbesedence dbovepgaestounees 1110100011111110111011000—16 
* 


‘isitor. 


Patterson 
BED MOOEE *ivccessccccces 
W Stannard 
Goodrich 
*Dr Shaw 





A. C. Paterson. 

WATSON’S PARK, 

Chicago, April 26. 

No. 1, 7 birds, $5: B. White took first money. 
out in the tie for second. 


Two sweeps were shot to-day as follows: 
Neal shot Bee 






tT din 600 cns nha dens Chm 
aeF ... 
OD a ccechecas 
J R Graham 


Watson. 








Centredale Gun Club. 


Centrevace, R. L., 


May 1.—Inclosed find scores of the third 
shoot for the C. F. 


Pope Co. trophy, held on our grounds Satur- 
day, April 30. The event brought out twenty entries, the largest 
of the season. The scores made were not very good, but when the 
wind, which was blowing a hurricane, is taken into consideration, 
they were exceptionally good. F. 1. Hammond and C. M. Staniels 
tied for first with 41 each, thereby receiving 5 points, and C. C. 
Griffith and N. H. Sheldon, tied for second, receive 3 points 
each; Mr. Thoene, third, 1 point. The score now stands Griffith 
13 points, Sheldon 9, Hammond 6, Staniels 5, Gavitt 3, Greene 1, 
Thoene 1. The fourth shoot will take place Thursday, May 12, 
on the grounds of the Providence Club. Other events were shot 
and about 2,300 birds thrown from the magautrap, which worked 
like a_ charm. 

On Thursday, May 12, the Pawtuxet and Centredale clubs will 
try conclusions with the Providence Club for the State pennant, 
five men on a team. 


Trophy shoot, 50 targets, unknown angles, wind 25 miles an 
hour: 


Griffith ........5065 110101.1111110111110101111001110110111110111101110—38 
Te wccconthiovan 11101110011001110011111100111111111010010111011101—35 
WROOW cccsescsces 11100111011101100010110011010110001111111001101111-—32 
Greene 


eT 101.10111101001111011110101110110111101101101101110—35 
Sheldon ......+... 12.1101111119111191011011111101111110011 10010010101 —38 
Hammond ....... 01191.100091119111111119111101011111010011111101110—41 





Arnold ........00% 011111000110011101110011 10110100111011100111111101—33 
Thoene ... » » «2010011111111 1001111101101111111001111111100001111—37 
Bain ..... - 00111111110101111010101101111111100110010111111101—36 
Staniels . « 00001010111100111119.1100091111111919.111101111110111—41 
Collins ....... - 01000101101111011100111101111111111111100011101011—35 
McCormick .....-00001101100000110011101110111110000100100010001110—23 
Reiner ...... « 10111011110011100110110001000001000001 100010000001 —21 
Naylor ...ssssees- 11111000001100101111110111100110011011110101011011—32 
Whittaker ...... 1001.11110010111001110110101111011100101111111011011—34 
Francotte ........ 11000101110110101011000001111110111101001111111100—31 
Sherman ......++- 000001000000101010110000001 1000001001 1000000010000—13 
Adams ........+++ 01110111010111111111010111101111110100101000011110—34 
Remington ...... 11100110111110110011.101111111100001111001111100100—33 
Armstrong ....... 11111101000010100110000101001001111001011000101011—25 


Come, Robbie, brace up, you have been fooling us lon 
Look out for Billy next time—three seconds, you know! But don’t 
lose sight of Grif. How the Doctor did smile yesterday, I was glad 
to see it, for he hadn’t smiled in a long time. Good luck to 
the new Pascoag Club. N. F. Reimer, Sec’y, C. G. C 


enough. 





Valley City Gun Club. 


Granp Rapips, Mich., April 30.—I am pleased to state that the 
Valley City Gun Club has taken on a new lease of life, and expects 
to have a vigorous campaign this season. Inclosed circular letter 
indicates the plans proposed, and prospects are that a lot of new 
blood will be infused into the club. Scores of last shoot here- 
with. In the trophy shoot pater, Hee Beeson, who won it the 
week before on a score of 24, or targets. In the shoot-off the 
next 25 single targets, or events 8 and 10, were to decide, and 
resulted Kelsey 22, Beeson 21. The Junior medal was a tie be: 
tween Lisle and Rood on 16, and won by Rood in the shoot-Off 
on I 











ashe scores: 
Events: eae SS, O° ee 
Targets 10 10 15 15 100 2% 101 * OW 
DGVIGBOR ocvccceccccsccvecvesces 7. ep ne Se ene ee 
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olcomb ..... « = 12 WD. os : 
ee phtes = eas oS Se ek, 
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ATT cae ewenee ‘ ye EE ay 
Kelsey ....- «ee ts Ook 
Skillman > 0. oft ©. 3.4 
Gould ... ae isa, ge ge 
Rood pe de Ae 
Filger cnc SE neh e 
ie .. ge coe es, pe es’ oe © ie +s 
Plant 0.0 cccecsccccccecces a partee.ce0. ed cee Fer on ads © 


* Five pairs. 





Dansville Gun Club. 


Dansvitte, N. Y., April 29.—The Dansville Gun Club held its 
regular practice shoot to-day. Again the April shower was with 
us. It may make May flowers, but it also makes unpleasant shoot- 
ing, and consequently, only a small number of shooters joined in 
the sport. The club will soon have the shooters’ score under 


cover, and then, with the magautrap to throw the targets, we 
can bid defiance to the elements, and the shooting will go merrily 
on. The following scores were made: 

Events: 1 


3465678 9 

15 10 10 15 10 W 15 

1 5 6 56 2 6 

7, ae 

Te Dos, nes ass 92 

ke ONT Se aes 

9.8 Fe o 
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“For Targets Only.” 


Tue fences between the professional trap-shot and the manufac- 
turers’ agents, on the one hand, and the fat tournament pastures 
on the other, are constantly being built longer and tighter. The 
campaigner belonging to those classes may perhaps enter the 
pasture, but he must oot, grape. Managers of touraments are fast 
adopting prohibitory legislation as against the professional and 
agent which threatens to bar the latter from all profitable partici- 
pation in the tournaments. It in a way goes further, and makes 
the professionals a source of revenue. ‘Lhe latter class, in most 
instances where a bar is raised, are not permitted to compete 
for any of the purses, though they are permitted to join in the 
shooting for “targets only,” and further are granted the cheap 
privilege of displaying their goods. 

It is no privilege to shoot for the price of the targets. It is 
a purely commercial transaction. It is quite misleading to set 
such: forth as being a privilege, or as being anything of a ma- 
terial favor to the shooters in question. Stated simply, the clubs 
have targets to sell, and it is no special favor to permit customers 
to buy. Many clubs are very gia to have shooters enter for 
the price of the targets only, if the shooters refuse to play other- 
wise. They pay for what they get, and it would under the cir- 
cumstances be difficult to make the average shooter believe that 
he was the recipient of any favor. The whole matter is then a 
business proposition. If the club can ‘throw targets costing less 
than 1 cent each for 2 or 3 cents each, the club thereby adds to 
its revetiues at every shot. Whether the shooter be a professional 
of a moyice, the result to the clubs’ exchequers is the same. It 
isa profit in either instance, _ . 

ut in respect to the professional, such is not a justifiable tax, 
for the reason that he confers much of material value to the 
tournaments in getieral and in particular. There is a certain 
equity in the matter as between the interests of tournaments 
and the interests of professionals which tournament, managers 
seetn to overlook or to ignore, Let us consider a few of the 
benefits which professionals confer. They are indisputably a draw- 
ing card at a tournament even if they do not participate in the 
sweepstakes or other events which have prizes. The people at 
large ate interested in seeing tien who are Gamplons, men who 
have defeated the best in the land, men who have records of 
victory, men who have achieved great fame. They are interested, 
further, in seeing these experts perform, whether in exhibition 
events or in actual contests. All this is of material value to 
tournaments, but there are other benefits still more material. 
They do much to advertise and influence support for the tourna- 
ments while traveling from place to place pursuing their voca- 
tion. A favorite class to whom to look for advertising, and which 
is regularly solicited for it, is made up of the employers of 
these same professionals who are so taxed for the privileges of 
displaying their — practically. Such advertisements form a 
material source of revenue to tournament managers, and revenue 
cheaply secured, for such advertisements are donations in every 
respect but the one in name. Local advertisers may secure some 
return from an advertisement in a club’s programme, but the 
great manufacturers look upon it as of no material value when 
the cost of it is considered. The outlay is a certainty; the 
return is vague, intangible, meager. One page of advertising 
at $10 or $20 a page does not amount to a large sum, but 100 or 
more pages taken by a dozen or more firms during the season 
amounts to a sum by no means insignificant. 

The agents represent these same firms, and for the favors that 
are given in the way of advertising and merchandise, for they 
are called on frequently to donate the latter, something more than 
an empty ofg'reewe should be accorded. The cost of shooting 
at 150 or targets a day at 2 or 3 cents each is quite an im- 

rtant item to the professional. It is an expense which the 
latter will not long accept. It is an expense for which he, from 
his standpoint, receives no adequate return. The privilege of 
paying $5 or a day for targets and $3 or more hotei bill is one 
which is empty of all advantage. His employers, moreover, may 
begin to study the matter of reciprocity. They contribute funds 
under the name of advertising, they give valuable merchandise 
prizes, they foster an incalculable good will toward the sport, 
and what is conceded in return under the new order of things’ 

This is no plea to permit the professional shooters and manu- 
facturers’ agents to have a part in the competition. That part 
has unmistakably been rejected by the public. Forest anp 
Srream has been on record against it from the time the subject 
became a live question. But on the other.hand the legislation 
against the professional class should not be carried to an unjust 
and an unnecessary length. The manufacturers’ agents and the 
professional shooters should be treated with more consideration 
in the matter of privileges. They should be conceded somcthing 
substantial in the way of concession; something which is a privi- 
lege in fact as well as in name. The cost of targets to clubs is 
very little as compared with the receipts. They could throw free 
targets for the agents and professional shooters, or if a club felt 
too poor or felt that there should be a return of some kind, 
it could throw the targets at cost. In the latter case the club 
would lose nothing, and the agents would be in part relieved 
from a very oppressive and unprofitable expense. As shown above, 
this could not possibly be considered a gratuitous privilege. 

In the way of gathering revenue ey. for tournament purposes 
and club advancement, there is danger of a kind of professionalism 
in a way in club management, and it can be carried too far by the 
club as it can be by the individual. There is, furthermore, a cer- 
tain equity in these matters which may be lost sight of in a 
hasty and more or less prejudiced view in the readjustment of 
the trap-shooting policy of the country. Professionals are 
entitled to some courteous return for the direct benefits which 
they confer. In writing of man urers’ agents in this con- 
nection, we consider them e their professional capacity only as 
it relates to the tra ng interests of the country. Being 
able to shoot too well, there are certain very well grounded ob- 
ections to their participation in the contests at tournaments. 

at is the only objection. As men, they are a superior class— 
companionable, able, expert in their profession, and hard workers. 
Managers of tournaments would do well to cultivate a policy 
which would influence the professionals to be present instead of 
one which is sure to drive them away sooner or later. 





The Interstate Association. 


Tue letter of Mr. Edward Banks, Secretary of The American 
E. C. & Schultze Powder Co., published in our issue of last week, 
defined the composition and purposes of the Association very 
frankly, While setting forth that it is a business venture, he, how- 
ever, did not deign to dwell on the efits conferred to the shoot- 
ing puntic at large. It is but fair to touch on the advantages it 
confers. 

The stimulation to shooting interests throughout the whole 
country before, during and after the Grand American Bonticnp 
is shot off, is a direct benefit to the shooting public in general, 
since it stimulates an interest and a practice in a wholesome 
recreation, with a corresponding benefit to shooters and dealers 
everywhere, E 

Nothing could be freer than the conditions which govern the 
Grand American Handicap. It is untrammeled by any trade re- 
strictions. The contestants are free to use any makes of guns, or 
powders, or wads, or shells, or shot, etc., that they choose. It mat- 
ters not what they use, they all stand on the same footing in the 
eyes of the Association; thus, while it is a business interest of the 
members of the Association, no trade interests govern the par- 
ticulars of the Handicap. In the conduct of the Interstate tourna- 
ment, no one who did not know the inside history of it would 
suspect that there were any trade interests involved in any way. 
They do not appear in it. It was not designed to promote trade 
interests directly. It was designed to be the biggest shoot in 
America, to have the approval of shooters, anf thereby to have 
a general beneficent effect on shooting interests. Those who are 
not members of the Association are gainers by its efforts in the 
stimulation and impetus given by it to shooting. : 

The rapid growth of the fixture in value, in the number of its 
contestants, and in its prestige, is sufficient testimony to the 
wisdom of its builders. . 

In theory and in practice it is the one event which affords a 
chance to the greatest shooters of America to compete against 
each other on a scale bi enough to be considered international, 
where all meet on as equitable conditions as to handicaps as can 
be arranged by the best talent, where a purse of sufficient size and 
absolute rantee is large enough in value to command the re- 
spect and effort of the contestants, and where a trophy of such 
additional value and such paramount significance commemorates 
the deeds and success of the victor. The names of the ten 
great manufacturers who compose the Association are a guarantee 
of the soundness, integrity and value of the great event. The lat- 
ter furthermore gains a prestine both direct and reflected, under 
the Association’s auspices, a ifficult advantage for it to’ secure 


otherwise. Presti d good will are a growth, even under th 

best conditions, Seccess and skill and fair dealing, through a longer 

or shorter period of time, always antedate prestige and good will. 
AS TO A WESTERN HANDICAP. 


Th ii eason why the West cannot have a successful 
handicap eeunt "Not neeessarily a Western handicap event, but 


a handicap held in the West. There is a distinction and a differ- 
ence in the terms, There is no need of sectionalism, there is no 
legitimate reason for it, and there probably will be none cherished. 


THE WESTERN PRESS. 


The Western daily press, however, takes a very sectional and 
secessionist view of the matter. The Chicago Chronicle recently 
published this: 

“Prominent local trap-shooters received a proposition yesterda 
from an organization interested in the sport that if carried, out will 
revolutionize the game around Chicago, place it on a more sub- 
stantial basis, and appreciably advance its prestige. It is proposed 
all the a clubs in Cook county band themadives into 
one all-embracing organization, and this institution buy and equip 
grounds. 

“Tf the projectors’ extreme plans are adopted Chicago will have 
a pigeon shooting rendezvous that will surpass in its appoint- 
ments anything of the sort ever before attempted. Elkwoo Park, 
Long Branch, would be outdone. 

“The plans of the promoters are the outgrowth of the dissatis- 
faction that prevails among many Westerners over the recent 
trip to Elkwood Park and the award of money in the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap. It is said this disgruntled feeling has reached 
such a height that Western men will never compete again in the 
East, therefore, and if possible to outstrip it in popularity are in- 
centives that will prohably result in a favorable consideration of 
the scheme. 

“Tt has been often suggested to the Interstate Association to 
favor Chicago with the choice of location for the big handicap 
event. It is thought the tournament should take place occasion- 
ally in some other State than New Jersey. Easterners, it is 
argued, are convinced they have control of the event, and can run 
it pretty much as they want to.” 

The above is much in accord with the tone of the Western press 
peemeeene on the subject since the handicap. It is more than 
ikely that “the plans of the promoters are the outgrowth of the 
dissatisfaction,” etc., are not the plans of the best representative 
shooters of the West. No enterprise, whose inspiring spirit is 
from spite, can succeed. There is room for a handicap in the West, 
but the shooters of the West should see that its origin is not in 


resentment. 
AS TO SPLITS. 


It has also been set forth that the movement toward a Western 
handicap is a split in the Interstate Association. Such is an 
error. There is no split whatever in the Association. If any 
shooter was dissatisfied or aggrieved, such was a personal matter 
strictly. If two or more were aggrieved, and pooled their griev- 
ances, there still was no split in the Association. The contest- 
ants entered as individuals, shot as individuals, and finished as 
individuals in the Grand American Handicap. When the handicap 
was ended, their Official relations with the Association ceased. 

a gentleman has a grievance, he is likely to overvalue it when 
he imagines it is splitting things. , 

However, the press reports undoubtedly exaggerate the discon- 
tent, if such there be, though it would seem to be the proper pro- 
cedure for those who are misrepresented to repudiate the calumn ‘ous 


publications. 
AS TO LOCATION. 

The handicap being a private business venture, would as a 
sensible business business policy be held in such place as would 
be most convenient for the majority of the competitors. A line 
extending from Elkwood Park, N. 1. to Pittsburg, would be 
the radius of a circle which would take in about 75 per cent. of 
the contestants in the Grand American. Handicap, which would 
dispose of that question when tested by business reasons, , 

he Interstate Association has no monopoly of headionge. The 
more handicaps there are the better for its members. hey are 
manufacturers first of all. If there were thousands of handicaps 
it would not excite their displeasure. The shooting interests then 
would be in such activity that no Grand American Handicap would 
be needed as a stimulant or an advertisement. The world, more- 
over, is large enough for all. There is plenty of room for more 
tournaments, more handicaps, more shoots, each a matter of busi- 
ness to itself alone. 


THE SHOOTERS AND THE COMPASS. 


The shooters who attend the Grand American Handicap are not 
as a rule shooting for their health. When they are shooting they 
do so without a compass. They do not care a hang where the 
north, south, east or west may be. Shooters who live in the East 
would gladly attend a shoot held in the West if they could see that 
it was worth their while. So with shooters who live in the West 
or the North or the South in respect to any other section. Men 
often hurrah for fun or for emotional reasons, but when they 
shoot for money, they consult some well-known business proposi- 
tions, as is very proper they should when they are disbursing 
their own money. : 

A handicap or any other business venture can only succeed 
when it is arranged on sound and equitable business principles 
which are for giver and receiver alike. : 

It is to be hoped that the West will have a great handicap, that 
it will eclipse all records, that it will be conducted better than any 
which ever went before, and that it will continue the good work. 
From the shooters of the East it will receive praise an good will 
for such success if it can achieve it. 





Pigeons at Memphis. 


Lirtie Rock, Ark., April 28.—On Setutrday, April 23, the Mem- 
phis Gun Club held an invitation shoot, at which Drs. Brigier and 
Miles, Burnside, La; W. Elliston and Norton, Nashville, 
Tenn.; A. Harris, Louisville, Ky. and H. L. Foote, Rolling 
Forks, Miss., were the guests of the occasion. The club members 
also turned out in force, so that all told twenty-three shooters 
participated in the different events. , 

The principal event of the day was a 15-bird race, $15 entrance, 
for the Laflin & Rand Powder Co. trophy. Naturally the most 
interest centered in this contest, which was spirited from start to 
finish, or rather until it was too late to shoot longer, at which 
juncture there were still three interested in the trophy. This 
event had nineteen entries, of which seven tied on 14 out of 16, 
no one being able to kill straight. 1t was decided to shoot the tie 
off in the next event, a 6-bird race, but this brought matters no 
nearer a conclusion, as all those interested killed straight. The 
miss-and-out style was then resorted to. The first one to lose 
out was Dr. Miles, on the 3d bird, He was in turn followed by 
Allen and Duncan on their ith birds, and they again in turn by 
Harris on the 8th. Edrington, Neely and Frank still remained in 
and these, owing to the lateness, agreed to shoot it out at some 
future date. All of them are members of the local club.- 

Of the visitors, Dr. Miles and Mr. Harris showed the best form, 
Harris coming nearest to killing straight in the main event, his 
14th bird going dead out of bounds. be Frank, as has been the 
case lately, had his ‘nerve with him, losing but one bird out of 
38, and that was dead out of bounds. Abe attributes all his trouble 
of late to his new gun. Neely duplicated Frank’s great shooting, 
scoring precisely the same total out of a liké number of birds, All 
stood at 29yds. ¥ 

Edrington came next with a total of 43 out of 45. Tom Devine 
shot at 37 and accounted for 33 of these with his little 16-gauge. 
Singularly enough all his misses came in a bunch, a change of 
shells causing all his trouble. Poston shot well, though as usually 
recently unlucky, his misses occurring just at the wrong time. 

The weather conditions were not of the best, being dark and 
threatening, with a drizzling rain at intervals. 


The scores: 
F P Poston....212001121121112—13 Chisolm ....... 1100*10020*200 
A H Frank... 14 Norton ........ 13 


rank.. " 022222222220222— 
C:Neely...... 222211112220112—14 } Edrington ...211222)22222999 1 
‘Thompson . .100001121010201— 8 TA Devine. ...000012229299999 11 
I Bennett ....- 2222*22—12 W Goodbar ...110222022202011—11 
N Harris.....-. 2222222222222°2—14 W F Allen ....21222°222290000 14 
Ww x, Elliston Zgazag0e0223922~13 LF Deacon oes 14 
H L Foote ....222202222°22220-—12 § alker.., .022221112120222—13 
Dr Brigier.....202212012022112—12 R F Tate ..... 201002121201112—11 
Dr Miles ...... 2122222222°2222—14 
The scores made in the ereepe are given in tabulated form, 
while those in the main event, No. 3, are published in full: 
weeps: 1 2 Sweeps: 
Binder 710 5 _ Birds: 12 
Harris . ee Elliston ..., 
Foote . Re Brigier 
Dr Miles *hisolm, 
Norton . Reif ... 
Bennett .. 
Edrington 
Goodbar . ree 
Neely csccccccessceseese 
POSTON ceccscvevercereves of 
B Duncan .....cecccers oe oe 
OG, ind nda enseonisernh Se anita 
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Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., April 27.—Fourteen shooters found their 
way to Wellington to-day despite the lowering skies and a for- 
cible wind that struck terror to the hearts a all the company, 
more particularty those who knew of an added yard or two hand! - 
cap, the penalty of winning a first, second or third prize in the 
previous series. 

The gale drove powder particles and card wadding directly back 
on the shooters, and with each one waiting with head averted for 
the storm to blow over, the shooting was somewhat slower than 
usual, though it is never particularly rapid. Regardless of all 
these drawbacks, some splendid shooting was put forth by three 
or four; two reaching even 90 per cent., which is clearly out of 
order on_ these grounds. 

Sec’y G. F. Stevens and Capt. S. G, Miller, of the Haverhill, 
Mass., Gun Club, were visitors, whom all present were glad to 
meet. A more extended programme would have raised their 
percentages, as the final events found them becoming accustomed 
to the grounds. 

The ninth event was arratiged by request as a two-man team 
match, , taraete. a are tcotad soreee pad Woodruff 23, 

iller and Stevens 26, Miskay an orace 26, Hollis and Spencer 
25, Jack and Hooker 24. ' 


Events: 1 





234567 8 9 0 
Targets: 10 10 10 6 10 10 10 19 16 10 
Gordon, 17 oe } £2. 4c 8. @ 16 7 
Miskay, 19 ~@ £92 4.84 :4 ae 
seroy, 21 oi 5 Oi Bak ge ae bas be 
Woodruff, 17 2 £3 ' QF. 7 we ee 
coker, 16 .) 9.646 BS 8S es 
ifollis, 16 . we 6 SOY SS. Saas 
Miller, 16 .. o.@ 3%... 8 2+ 8)-8e ae 
Stevens, 16 .% 7 3-6 @ S..3° 
Benton, 14 . 6 B38. Sos wee 
Horace, 18 DOs 20. ns cc. Oe Dee 
SN. TID aan 6 Kein d is ctinebia te ie & ¢. 3 3S. 8: 
Jack, 16 , 08? oe BR ee 
Poor, 14 ... 3, 2 aoe 
PGW, Ti nk < dies heskeehs cece us 1 8 56 6 & 8 


Events 1, 5, 6, 9 and 10, known angles; 2 and 7, unknown; 3 
and 8, reverse; 4, pairs. 

Prize match, 30 targets; 10 known, 10 unknown and 10 reverse; 
distance handicap: 


FIORE: cdi csovceccdes W111111111—10  1191111911—10 1101111111 9—29 
GOPGOR socsecescornss WNM11—10 OLN111111— 9 1111001111— 8—27 
WORE ve ccsascave 1111101011— 8 1111011010— 7 1111111111—10—25 
BEE 66 avisicuahob ie 1111111110— 9 1111111110— 9 1111101001— 7—25 
BOONE. wosvusceunactne 1101111111— 9 O10111111— 8 1010101101— 6—23 
SEOOOD Ss cncntcnehi van WOMIII1— 9 OLO1L11111— 8 1010101101— 6—23 
MOT ns Suen shennet 0011110110— 6 1111011011— 8 0111112111—: 9—23 
Spencer T110111111— 9 0100111011— 6 1110111110— 8—23 
Stevens 0101101101— 6 1110111110— 8 0111111011— 8—22 
ack .., - OOLIM0111— 7 0011011111— 7 0111101111~— 8—22 
Miskay - T11110111— 9 0111011101— 7 1001101010— 5—21 
Brown . . 0110100110— 5 1110110001— 6 1111101011— 8—19 
rea --1111011010— 7 0001111010— 5 0100000011 3—15 
oo 





-1001001000— 3 0001001000— 2 0010000000—~ 1— 6 





Brockton Gun Club. oa ae 
-_ 

Brockton, Mass., April 80.—The second shoot ot our series was 
held to-day on the grounds of the Brockton Gun Club. Consider- 
able shooting was done before and after the principal events, but I 
have ony inclosed scores for the merchandise and watch charm 
events. Murdock, with a handicap of 4, and Barrett, with 3, were 
high with 24 each. In the watch charm event, Worthing was the 
winner, as Le Roy withdrew after breaking 25 straight again. The 
wind Sot the boys guessing all the time. The next shoot will be 


Mey: 4. : 
erchandise event, 25 targets, entrance 25 cents: 











WOE ck < cbicicdh ocdesceeoanhien 1111111001111111101101011—20—3—22 
WY - MOCO. scnavebotabcastrianhecadl 1101111111101111111011100—20-—4—24 
DUCTUS 55 oo ch se Ksnnscntiectsnecebavde 1111111111011110110111101—21~—3—24 
Stanley ....sevecserverevecerssesses 1101001101101111011000101—15 722 
WY WORGINE a cectincedecntiinsahacan 1100011111101101101110110—17—-5—22 
CMM ine cnn cdi i dive dvecdcesacisics 1110010010010111101111101—16—4—20 
Scott . 0110110111101000011011101 —15—3—18 
Stork - 0000111101101101101111101—16—5—21 
Allen - -1101011011001001110001001—13—4—17 
Donahue - -1010100010101010011111101—15—7—22 

a Ro nmnn>enetbies » <emangie 1111010011111011111111111 —21 

W atch charm, 26 targets, entrance free: 

WINE cco Lsanaintseé eins inant 1111111010111110111011111—21—3—24 
W CRUSOE vc codercvevcccese - -1011111111011101100111000—17—5—22 
Barrett - 0010111010111001100011110—14—3—17 
BO ROD. césiccsbevecateapasahnachodd VAVD111019911911911191111 —B 
SOE. thiteautsesnesnnancekidin online 1110001101110110010111011—16—3—19 
BE ee a 1111111101110000111101110—18—4—22 
EMRE» 605 00.00 040n4esecnintrhebe 1010110001000001001001100— 9—9—18 
TE. dnc cdnsnncetbeasiadcestaaketen 0100110111011111000011011—15—~4—19 


Both events were shot under the Sergeant system. 
A, Banners, Sec’y. 





Uxbridge Gun Club, 


Uxsripce, Mass., April 30.—The Uxbridge Gun Club held its 
first practice shoot to-day. The following scores were made, which 
=e act so worse,” considering that a gale was blowing across 

e eld. 

Doubles and unknown traps are included in the averages, and 
this was the first appearance of most of the shooters at the 
traps since fall: 


Shot Bick ‘ Shot 

at. roke. Av, t ; 

136 85 -625 Sweet .......0- v a 4 x 
- 0 -488 Gibson ......... “4 «6.660 
+8 = oo Day pager" 15 5% «74H 
ae s oe ansfield ...... 20 5 6.280 





Club average 908 "588 6 
The club grounds have been neatly and scientifi 
for this season. A modification of the Ser cant sek ie bien 
adopted, which permits both the old style of throwing and an im- 
itation of the magautrap. Practice shoots will be held every Sat- 
urday at 2 P. M., at which members of other clubs are cordially 
inyied * shoot. ‘ » » 

¢ following officers have been chosen for thi 3 
E. Rawson, President; E. A. Mansfield, Vice-President: on? 
Day, Treasurer; Walter S. Hobbs, Secretary, and E. A. 
General Manager. 
_ It is probable that shoots for gold and silver medals will be held 
in the near future. Watrer S, Hosns, Sec’y. 


Audubon Gun Club, 


Burra.o, April 30.—The Audubon Gun Club took advantage 
of the weather to-day. The monthly cup shoot was the chief 
event. Three men qualified < getting 2 of their birds 
They were E. F. Hammond, H, D. Kirkover and Dr. E. S. Carrol. 
In the oon ir. Carrol wee 4 + ie 

Cc. S. Burkhardt won Class adge by making a clean 
of 25 birds. J. J. O’Brien and Crooks tied for Class B badge, and 
O’Brien won by default. D. Kerew and U, E. Storey tied for Class 
C badge, the former winning on the shoot-off. Following are yes- 
terday's scores: 


Ford, 












Events: 12846567 Events; 12346567 

argets: 15 15 26 2020 Targets: 15 15 25 20 20 

E Burkhardt 14101919 71417 Crooks ..........1718 6..., 
McArthur 12 11 16 22 41614 Norris ,..... oo 60 MOB oe ce oe 
pi hed... 2 eee 71810 U Storey .... .. + 1919 7.. 18 
t W Smith.. 13 13 22 21...... Porter ...... s+ oo 15628... 17... 
E Hammond. 13 11 17 24 61717 Geisdorfer ., 11 .. .. 18... .. .. 
C Burkhardt. 913 2523 719) Dr Sauer.... .. .. 1690.... 122 
Swiveller .... 18 9 22 19 131615 .. 11.. 
Eaton.. 10 20 22. yee See 

Dr E Carrol. 14 19 24 ER oe oe RE 
SS yee MS 

40%... ; Oe de Si Gavee 

112021... UN kids. stig BP 

» we 116 41313 G Zoeller vi. oc cee ce oe 0s 


Event No. 4, cup shoot. Event Me 5, 5 pairs. 
Interstate at Wilmington Off. 


Pirrssurc, Pa., April 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: . 
state Association tournament scheduled for Wilmington” te 
May 25 and 26, has been canceled by the Eastern Dog and Game 
ee Aggociation,. a woes aus’ hes the tournament was 
to be given. e cance m Was Gtle en’ condition 
by war between the United States and S het ee 


ER SHANeR,. Manager. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[May 7, 18608. 





Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


REPRESENTATIVES from the Providence and Centredale gun clubs 
attended the opening shoot of the Pawtuxet Gun Club, held April 
28, on the club grounds, Fair street, Pawtuxet. Of the shooters, 
sixteen entered the competition for the Gold Dust cup, which 
was won for the shoot by Samuel F. Wilson, of the Providence 
Gun Club. The day was nearly perfect, not a breath of air stirring. 
A little rain fell at the close of the shoot, but not enough to affect 
the scores. 

The event of the day was the first shoot for the Gold Dust 
trophy, offered by the U. S. Smokeless Powder Company. The 
conditions of the contest are peculiar in that the cup will be won 
by the man making the longest straight run of breaks in 3. This 
is advantageous to the poorer shooters, for, as these straight runs 
are largely attended by luck, it gives them a show against the good 
shooters. 

The cup is open in competition to any member of any organized 
gun club in the State, and the shoots will be continued at intervals 
of two weeks throughout the season. The longest straight run of 
the afternoon was 21, made by Samuel F. Wilson, of the Providence 
Gun Club. As the winner of each contest has the privilege of 
naming the time and place of the next contest it will take place 
Thursday, May 5, on the grounds of the Providence Gun_Club. 
The next highest runs of breaks were made by Armstrong, Greene 
and Root, of the Pawtuxet, and Griffith, of the Centredale Club. 
The highest score, 39, was made by three men, Root and Shel- 
don, of the Pawtuxet Club, and Griffith, of the Centredale. 

The following is the score by five birds; 





Longest 
Runs 
hk ke ey eee 564345444 4 2-39 10 
W H Sheldon ............. $4425444 4 5-39 si 
S D Greene, Jr .........+- 35534444 2 3-37 10 
PEE Spesubbsotoveseocs 463244243 4-35 ; 
E Whitaker 4333334414 33 
S F Wilson ... 666564214 0 6—36 21 
Fancott ........ 4443443 2 3 3-3 ‘ 
J] Armstrong 23364345 65 3 10 
W Thoene 42222832 38 4 is 
BERD. Sicces oc0cesnd cdcncss 438433443 2 2-2 
SE ‘egoububadebhsesd dooce 4856564442 2 4-39 10 
BEE. ob obk ccd es tbeviowves 43122142 2 4-25 
EA EE bs cnvecccesveecs 1232133 3 2 5&2 
Collins 35213833832 56 2 2-2 
Repeater 11332133 °....—3 
Charles 111021313 31 





* Withdrew. 


Other minor contests were shot off and some good scores were 
made. The new magautrap worked to perfection, for, out of nearly 
2,000 bluerocks shot from it in the course of the afternoon there 
resulted but three breakages from any fault of the trap. After 
the shoot Israel R. Sheldon, the cight-year-old son of the vice- 
»resident of the club, William H. Sheldon, and the youngest mem- 
ber of any club in the State, gave an exhibition shoot, in which 
he made a score of 17 out of 20, the targets being thrown by hand, 
l6yds. rise. He used a .44cal. shotgun. PAWTUXET. 


Enterprise Gun Club, 


Tue first of the two days’ shoot, April 22 and 23, at Reynoldton, 
Pa., was not well attended, owing to the threatening weather, In 
terstate Association rules governed. 






Events: PO Pie O68 8. 85 8 

Targets: WH 1 6 6 6b bb WW W 
PEER dbaposcs ccveesneesocesece ee Ss... BB we FY we 
J F Calhoun 0 134 1 M4 WB MO ‘ 
© Ceonels ccccscee S Te Se BH os ite 5 
D Hurley Te i ae. ee fe “whe ; 
F Stephan ... 7.828 BOO FR ws 
D K Irwin .. as 8+eahe FR FT 
W Crouch BF eR Bee.. | 
Mains ........ ee an a oe ee 
Cochran .. _ vo. « 2-238 #.o B39 
Becker ..... - 100 8 .. 8 4, .. os « 
U John ... »- HNN KH DD 9 
SE \Scavisecese soso uadbbvoceee oe oi Tes Ve. ba? eee Soe 
BUNS Zibbsvancdospesjapentdydnscss os Joes! “we ee aw en Ge Oe 
WROMROR  ccnescdsvcveccedteccendnre ve bo | Ber Sei ee cee 9 4. + 
COTE  conscvsvvesoropevevey  % 


In the shoot-off of ties in No. 2 Calhoun won first, Crouch sec 
ond, Irwin third. ‘ 

In No. 3: Calhoun first, Tim Mack second, Uncle John third. 

In No. 4 the winners were Calhoun, Uncle John and Mack. 

In No. 5 the winners were Uncle John, Cochran and Irwin, 
Calhoun failing to duplicate his former score. 

Nos. $9 and 10 were extra exents, 75 cents entrance, 50, 30 and 20 


per cent. 
SATURDAY, SECOND DAY. 

The complete programme was finished, notwithstanding the in 
clement weather. The shooting was good, considering the un- 
favorable conditions. J. F. Calhoun won five of the nine events. 

Events: Se it. a Be oe 

Targets: 0116 Hb Ub 1D 15 15 
W Crouch 7 


ao 








| F Calhoun 414 16 1M O13 1b 15 
PME Gh Se heaGs Ts Sob eeedoge oso s50d 13 11 13 12 4 13 10 
MW ORER ULE c cdvis nbc obedecnvdsedecces 13 1312 4 1 uM 8 
RE 2. ccudes bobs csudeuesaese easy 13 18M 6 «6 OW 
D K_ Irwin 11 18 13 12 :«13«12~«7 
J E Wampler ...........seevesceesseeees sBWBH.. .. 

iD: pbcvtecsssoabnestenssccocss.. 6 20. 2 ae aa 

F Stephan ....0.0.c0000 west, So 6M 8 13 122 ll 
PR? be ccetenwossncenecepeecsive 6h 1l2bRBMMhHh B 
NEN: in datbs.5n500050 6bUS the reebos 00 \ i a Be yer 
BND Dab bec 06 VerecescunecsGbUseasvutsces 09 me’ BB. as css 
SEE tn da ioasbecncceqeededhthaesteins ¢0 aes 6 
Bibb ... i 4 ll 
RN acta naiviGii since cebu ckbsbeseeVeeee 60 12 
FT eee il 


In No. 1, Owens first, Williams second, Watson and Wampler 


third. In No. 2 Calhoun first, Mack second, Watson third. 
In No. 3 Calhoun was first. In the shoot-off of the 13s 
Crouch and Watson tied on 8; Mack and Irwin on 7.. They 
then shot off,.miss-and-out. Watson won second, Mack third. 


In No. 4 the winners were Calhoun, Knight and Watson in the 
order named. In No. 5 Watson withdrew, he and Knight and 
Calhoun being out, not duplicating previous score. Mack, 
Irwin and Owens were the winners. Knight, Calhoun and Irwin 
were the winners in No. 6. 


New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Apagit 27.—The following letter has been sent to the secretary 
of each of the gun clubs comprising the New Jersey State Sports- 
men’s Association: 

“Dear Sir—It has been found to be absolutely impossible to hold 
the annual tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen's As- 
sociation on May 17 to 20, the days selected for the shoot. 

“Many causes have combined to prevent the committee in 
charge from carrying out successfully the plans for a tournament 
worthy of the name of the New Jersey State shoot, at so early 
a date as the third week in May. 

“It has therefore been decided to postpone the shoot to some 

future date yet to be decided upon. With a view to fixing such 
a date, you afe requested to send three delegates (as provided in 
Section 1 of Article 8 of the constitution of the Association) to 
attend a meeting to be held in the rooms of the Association, No. 
877 Broadway, New Yaqsk city, on Thursday, June 2, at 2 P. M. 
_ “It should hardly be necessary to impress upon you how vitally 
important it is to the future welfare of trap-shooting in New 
Jersey that there should be a good representation of the leading 
clubs of the State at the meeting above referred to.” 


. H. Kewrer, Sec’y. 


Old Reliable Rod and Gun Club, 


: Detroit, Mich., April 25.—The club shoot to-day resulted as fol- 
Ows: 
Club shoot: 


OD SOOWen 2..0ccccccrceosasenateeprgnceess 1110021201221111211100012—19 
H Growtage 












0010111210111012211101101—18 
T E Reeder 2211101112221 222022220202—21 
Sweep at 25 birds: 
Scotten 1122210110021022210122001—18 
Growtage 0111222112121222211012211—23 
eder 20020020100222231 10022210—15 
Mercier 1022202102021122012021122—19 
Sweep, miss-and-out: 
Growtage .. 1212321 Reeder .....,4.+5000000+++-122210 
Scotten ..., Mercier sirerevevereeeves 0k BQ0 


Androscoggin Gun Club. 


Lewiston, April 29.—The Ruteoocceye Gun Club held their 
annual Fast Day tournament April 28. he attendance was very 
ood, considering the weather. The wind blew a gale all day 
rom the northeast, making the bluerocks dip and duck, keepin 
the scores away down, although there would be a straight pounde 
out once in a while. Events Nos. 2 and 6 were unknown angles. 
No. 4, reverse. No, 8, straightaway. Nos. 9 and 5, pairs. he 







scores: 

Events: 1 8 46 67 8 $ 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 10 2 WO 10 
WOREEEEE: aaydccescovecach> sees Bs Gi cee eesree: ee The vee 
Es REED nk po0ts0stesdn sep boete se So B 8° DO co. B-cell eens 
Cushman coccscccocccecsessccces OBB. F. ae ~ee sees og 09 08 
Doten ...... oA Oy ae aoe. 4 
Ashley . Mt itive, Or ee , 4b isictae Oe. Ger, 9 
REF sovvcccccseventesvesvecenocs wae TS ae oe selmi. dared 
CABBSED cociccsovcscvcecocercccoen oe @ Rg os? FB eewn eee e 
DOOMED 6006s covvene doeevcusevesses Rites peek we Uk iee cen: ee sae Hue 
REET, 200s ¥o dqwndc sesovereescsve hah MDa bie 2 Nae 16d, ome oe 
PUNERET csp cvcevcescovcsssovens rm yt . 
ere ree J Spee : 
BakSOeS . 0000 cc0 er ccce se covvvess er ce ae ‘ 
Chamberlain ........csceseeseses om 2-8 oe te i 
NEE. 05000 00s conteovucastesssrcus 98698... 7 
BEG cicns doe vecavavenpocytccesee SD Tah ieee sm). a> ae 6 Tie 
BOGE « 60cve cic cen 0000) cdsecvveed 8~ se, an: 0s oe ee otek 
BERGE 4 0600k sacvcdoecubesesoets 5 Bee dei DD Selves 
Lowell ... 4 SE ere Aer ee 
Bean ... wa. Oe eke) Bon oud 
Tukey © Bebe Bee eS 
Francis ... i deed sept ih cske aecioe 
Taylor Dead pale died) vee: Any AR a Me hee 
O P Reyes cocvccccccresccvceve ve oe ee ee eee Se ee 
Cet cccen ccc cbdbvc cb ocmiancveces eo oe 8 vs) OC. ae SS 
GEOR; 000es ctgdecccrpease reer edie +» 9 61410 4 8 
EiGUD ike cus ipl bes tensintosdacag:ue 9 4173 56 
POLES ci ccvceccp cove cupthboneceds: vp ‘N18. 8 
DEURROT  soncsovecnvacbiseceonse 6 og 00 ap 6098 Etewae-.8 
CURIS. coscocnccobcendeusecsbdasuté ae Re os 08 ce to EE: ae” PB 00 
Judkins .. tei es. , 26) o wow. 
Gledhill .. io ae een. ee Ce a? 7 
Mower BR ee FB. hi BR ae’ sR 

Lew Keyes, Sec’y. 


Fort Smith Gun Club. 


Fort Smirn, Ark., April 24.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Fort Smith Gun Club took place at the Fair grounds Saturday 
evening. Nine members took part and some excellent scores were 
made. The grounds and traps have been much improved and are 
in the hands of Mr. Tucker, lessee of the Fair grounds. 

Several ladies graced the occasion with their presence. Some of 
the boys shot a little better and some a little worse than usual 
on account of those same ladies. 

Matthews’ new Greener seems to just fit him, and he is still 
keeping up his 92 per cent. gait and threatens to “break ’em all” 
from now on. 

Payne bids fair to make it interesting for some of the “old re- 
liables”’ before the close of the season. 

Echols is a little “off,” but is improving, and will soon be on 
top, where he properly belongs by reason of his all-round good 
shooting and steadiness. 

Boyd is pounding along, at times doing great execution and 
again having a relapse. falter is like a great many others. Too 
many guns; too many shells. 

Rosamond lacks practice, not having shot targets for some 
years. Hé€ has been also handicapped by sick headache, but he 
is improving, and will soon be among the top-notchers. 

Creitz is a new man and a beginner, and is learning rapidly. He 
is a bit nervous, like all beginners, but will soon steady down and 
great things are expected of, him. 

Wirsing is the most erratic, jump-up-and-tumble-down shooter 
on the ground. At times he shoots like a house afire and again 
goes into a trance, where even the referee’s loud yells of “lost 
bird” cannot avail. He too is afflicted with a new gun. Every- 
one would love to see Will shoot well, for he is one of the most 
popular men in the club. 

Pruschel is shooting with the boys, and is also a new man at 





the traps. He hasn't quite got his Burgess trained as yet, but is 
a fine field shot, and it don’t take old field shots long to catch on 
to trap-shooting, All he heeds is a little practice. Following is 
the score: 

Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Matth@ws ..... 50 46 92 Rosamond ,.... 50 32 64 
Leach .. . 44 883 Creitz ......0008 28 
Payne .. . 40 -80 Wirsing .. 50 26 52 
Echols ... . 39 -7%8 Truschel ....... 40 19 48 
ae 50 36 12 


Sodus Rod and Gun Club. 


Sonus, N. Y., April 25.—The Sodus Rod and Gun Club held its 
second sweepstake shoot on April 23. There were ten events. 
Ten dollars were donated by the club for the three highest aver- 
ages, $5, $3 and $2. Highest average was won by L. V. Byer, 
second by Lane, third by McCord. The weather was very un- 














pleasant, A large crowd was present. The scores: 
Shot 
Events: 123465678 910 at. Broke. Av. 
Wee 5: 06 ideevcsve 913 71312 71212 716 140 108 ~~ .77i4 
DUOIRG 9.90 voc esennes 1018 911138 614410 8 1 140) 105  .7600 
ee ee eee 791565614 811 9 O18 140 91 -6500 
LAR: <rcccesnapares 1012 81519101313 920 140 129 = .9214 
OOr spatevenencach> 10 15 10 13 20 10 14 15 10 19 140 136 9714 
DOA 00s xiv onee on 91113101212 819 140 123  .8785 
Granger .....++ 7 810 81113 911 140 92 -6570 
Wride ....... 910.18 71311 912 140 107 ~~ .7642 
McCord . 101418 814131018 140 128 9142 
Davis ... 71418 71212 816 140 114 8142 
PGE. wedinece 912138 81813 818 140 117 - 8357 
Hopkins .. 71218 61014 6138 140 103 ~~ .7357 
Hunter 101213101811 618 140 109.7785 
Borst ..... BD DBE vv co: 09 00 k00 70 54 -T714 
Fulton .. des bk: 08 te ‘te 94<4mp ob 25 22. BW 
Cosad > Tr ‘ 70 42 -6000 
Rickman 6llill.. 418 6.. 110 80 =. 7272 
OE Re eee 80 62 3.7750 
gi GL asd. cehee, oeswes de 20 ll 5500 
oh OD wt ween be chin 40 30 = «. 7500 
77 6.9... 6.. 85 56 «. 6588 
©. B ce:aptep oeredes 50 19 ~=—s- 3800 
cae sn) We ated . 20 8 4000 
91317 818...... 95 84 8842 
51118 8 9.. 615 115 8 = 7391 
POGROR 264 cones ovaeiee 00:-0ev 40: 6 ee wt 35 26 7 
WOU ncidenvotneeeeitd Beeae 8 oe dvins 20 9 4500 





English Sparrow Trapping. 


Mr. W. B. Tecermerer suggests this device for sparrow trap- 
ping: The framework of a large wire coop should be constructed 
at least 6ft, long, 4ft, broad and 6ft. high, with a door at one end. 
This may be partially covered at the sides only with light board- 
ing, or the four sides may be constructed, if preferred, entirely of 
aperrow-etont suiting. The top, however, should be of a hexagonal 
netting sufficiently large to allow the sparrows to drop through 
as they did in my pigeon aviary. Corn should be freely placed in 
the inside, and the sparrows allowed to avail themselves of it 
for a day or two by leaving the door open, I have no doubt that 
the sparrows would drop through, especially if there were one or 
two others left in the interior flying about on perches, but they 
would be quite unabie to find their way out again, not being able 
to fly up to and get through the large hexagonal netting at the 
top, and would be easily prevensed from scrambling up the sides 
to the top by a narrow ridge of boarding placed in the interior. 
The sparrows caught in this contrivance might be taken out at 
night, or, if preferred, they mighs be driven through an openin: 
at one end into a cage placed for that purpose. The practi 
utility of this suggestion entirely depends on the fact as to 
whether the sparrows can or cannot cling to the horizontal wire- 
work forming the top, and so make their way out. The various 
cross battens supporting the wire-work on the top would encourage 
them to settle there preparatory to making a descent. That they 
will readily drop bie the pores to gain entrance I have not 
the slightest doubt. is coop n not be made with any bot- 


tom, and would be so light that it could be carri: il 
from one place to another, saa en 


Answers to Correspondents, 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








X. Y. Z., Utica, N. Y.—She is by Donovan (14,580) out of 
Thasmo Cadiz (Thasmo Ned—Lady Vic). 


Cocker, Philadelphia.—The Brant Cocker Kennels, Brantford, 
Ontario, Can., owned him the last we knew of him. 


D. E., Kansas City, Mo.—Mr. L. bet Mr. E. that when a man, 
shooting doubles, draws a broken and a whole. target, accepts 
both and shoots at both, the result, whether he loses or breaks 
them, is “No birds.” You will oblige me by answering through 
the paper next week which man wins, as I am holding the money 
subject to your answer. Ans. The result is scored accordingly as 
the shooter breaks or misses, the same as if the targets were whole. 


H., Massachusetts.—Have taxidermists a right to_collect birds 


spring and summer months for mounting purposes? I saw one 
, P 
out ae doy and told him the season was closed. The reply I 
ne could collect at any time. 


Pa was | Ans. Chapter 276, Laws 
886, provides “that any person above the age of twenty-one years, 
having a certificate from the game commissioners, or from the 
president of the Boston Society of Natural History, to the effect 
that such person is engaged in the scientific study of ornithology 
or collecting in the interest of a scientific institution, may take 
the nest and eggs of, or at any season take or kill, any undomesti- 
cated bird, except woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail.” 


Jacobstaff, New York.—I have a friend in our burg who has a 
valuable setter that is sorely troubled with what he calls blue lice 
(not fleas). He has tried various soaps, washes, etc., etc., without 
effect; in fact they seem to increase or multiply the pests. Ans. 
Dip a comb in kefosene oil and draw through the hair. Repeat 
all over the coat till it is moistened. Keep the skin as free from 
the oil as possible. Repeat after a few days. Burn the old bed- 
ding and_whitewash and clean out the dog’s sleeping quarters. 
Or, use Persian insect powder, as for fleas. Any remedy needs 
to be repeated after a few days, as the eggs left will hatch out in 
that time and a new one of vermin develop. Mercurial ointment 
is a dead shot for lice, but it needs to be handled very carefully 
in applying it to dogs, and there is a possibility of poisoning by 
spearetion. A comb and Persian insect powder are the most re- 
iable. 


E. H., Edgar, Neb.—1. Suppose a gun barrel is exactly level, 
will the shot rise above the line of the gun after leaving the 
muzzle? 2. What is “point blank’ as used in regard to shooting, 
as, for instance, one would say that “the shot was fired point 
blank?” 3. Will a shot fired from a gun on an exactly horizontal 
line begin to drop as soon as it leaves the gun? 4. What is point 
blank range? Ans. 1. No. 2. The arm is fired at point blank 
when it is aimed directly at the object, by the “line of sight,” i. ¢., 
the straight line passing through the sights to the center of the 
target. £ Yes. 4, The “line of fire” is a prolongation of the axis 
of the bore. When the arm is fired at a distant object, as the 
muzzle ig elevated above the breech, the line of fire or trajectory 
intersects the line of sight and passes above it, on the ascent 
of the projectile, and intersects it again on the descent. The 
point of the first intersection is called the first point blank, the 
point of the second intersection the second point blank. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Regiment after Regiment for the Sunny South, 


Tue Southern Railway, the great thoroughfare of travel from 
Washington to the South, has for the last two weeks been moving 
a large number of special trains transporting troops to Tampa, ° 
Chickamauga, Mobile and New Orleans. This is the line that has 
the largest passenger locomotives in the world, and which has 
attracted so much attention in this and other countries. To give 
an idea as to the strength of the engines and capacity for high 
speed, one of these engines could pull a train of no less than 
thirty-three cars which would accommodate a regiment and over— 
such a train would be more than two-fifths of a mile long—and 
would attain on level track a speed of sixty miles per hour. No 
locomotive in the world has so large combined cylinder-area and 
steam pressure. The total weight of the locomotive is oqventy- 
five tons. The Southern, with its powerful equipment, can handle 
any number of troops, and can put the boys to the front in 
double-quick time. ew York. office, 271 Broadway.—Adv. 


Amonc the almost innumerable devices for making, angling 
easy and successful the luminous bait advertised by the Enterprise 
Mig. Co. should take high rank. It is a generally accepted 


proposition that the biggest fish feed at night when—for obvious 





reasons—it is least easy to fish for them. The luminous bait in 
question has the double advantage of being visible to fish and 
angler alike; the latter knows where he is casting and where his 
bait is, while the fish is attracted by the light and is thus at once 
brought to the lure.—Adv. 


Wirka the issue dated June 25, Forest anv Stream will com- 
plete its 50th volume. In commemoration of the event, we shall 
issue a special souvenir number, enlarged and handsomely _ il- 
lustrated and containing in each department many striking fea- 
tures. Among these may be named a full-page piste of one of 
our most important game animals, by one of the first animal 

anters in the country; a full-sized reproduction of one o 

udubon’s plates of birds; angling pictures and other illustrations. 

Besides going to its regular mail and news stand subscribers, 
this mumber of Forest anp Stream will be mailed to some thous- 


ands of persons. interested in the subjects of which the paper 
treats.—A dv. 


————— es 


Tue Borden Condensed Coffee is an article of especial value 
to sportsmen as well as to other persons whose life is spent 
out of doors. It is a preparation so compact and so easily pre- 
pared for conaumetion that it especially commends itself to this 
section of the public. Borden’s Condensed Coffee is especially 
useful to yachtsmen, canoeists, campers and travelers of all sorts 
where weight and bulk are matters in which the greatest economy 
should be observed.—Adv. 





Tag New Jersey Aluminum Company have manufactured 4 
hagtom minnow, which can be used either as a troll or for cast- 
ng, and which has some special advantages. It is easily cast with 
a stiff rod and free running ‘line, and reyolves rapidly as it is 
drawn in, looking like a swift moving, minnow. ing of alu- 
minum, this phantom will not sink if detached by accident from 

the line.—Adv. 


. 


The Habit Fixed. 


2 Syeee. eke ve vontiy Soe ere, of subscription 
writes mically: “* jemen; come, Tw -one 
reading, Can't - wre 


7 stop. 
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